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The Land of Opportunity—Who Shall Possess It? 





R-<coGniTIon of the fact that the South is a land of won- 

derful opportunity---indeed, to the farmer THE land of 
opportunity---is becoming general. About a year ago Secretary 
of Agriculture James Wilson told the Editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette, that with good farming average 
Southern lands would be worth $100 an acre in six or seven 
years. We have printed, too, the conviction of a leading Iowo 
stockman that the South is the live stock country of the future. 
It has not been long since Collier’s Weekly spoke of the Souti 
as “The next West.’”’ Better still, Southern farmers are them 
selves coming to realize undreamed-of possibilities in the lan« 
which they own. Big corn crops have become so common o 
to attract little attention, unless they are very big. Indeed. 
when 500 boys in one county average 70 bushels of corn to th: 
acre, it is evident that the South is, as we have said, the rea 
corn belt. Two-bales of cotton to the acre is now recognizec 
as an attainable ideal, and some men make more. Men ar: 
making hogs in the South for three or four cents a pound and sell- 
ing them for 10 cents or more. 

Yes, the South is the land of opportunity for the alert, in- 
telligent, progressive farmer. All over it there are waitin; 
golden opportunities for such farmers to acquire wealth and to 
do their part in making this land of ours what it should be--- 
the fairest and most fruitful farming section in America. 

The one great question of today is: ‘Who is going to prof- 
it by these opportunities ?’’ Who should profit by them, ad- 
mits of no question. They rightfully belong to the farmers who 
are now tending Southern soils, and to their sons. If these farm- 
ers and farm boys neglect their rightful heritage, and do not 
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opportunities, which they neglect. Now, we are glad to see peo- 
ple coming from other sections, because the South needs them. But 
what we wish to see, above all else, is an awakening of the 
farmers who belongin the South to the possibilities that lie 

















AS.THE PREPARATION 1S.SO WILL THE HARVEST BE. 


latent in their soils---to see them set about studying the science 
of agriculture, improving their methods, taking a deeper inter- { 
est in their work, and so getting their rightful share of the } 
wealth that good farming in the South is sure to produce. So to ; 
every reader we would make this appeal: Begin right now to 
do better farming, to get better stock and tools, to make each 
day’s labor count for more, to plant better seeds, to prepare the 
soil better and cultivate the crops more thoroughly, above all, 
to build up your soil and keep it fertile. 

For those who will do these things there are waiting splen- 
did opportunities and wonderful rewards. 

Men and boys of the South today, will you improve these }, 
opportunities and get your share of these rewards, or will you 
go on in half-hearted fashion and leave them to others? ; 
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The Joy of Making a Garden. 








AX | ID YOU EVER make a garden from a piece 


really a succession crop, as I did not own the land 
last fall and could not plant them. Another sea- 
son I hope to have some cauliflowers, too, but it 
is too late to set them now, as the hot weather 
would catch them before heading. Okra, of 
course, I shall have, and salsify and parsnips and 
rhubarb and asparagus, and the chard or aspara- 
gus beet. 


& 
Few people in the South grow chard, but it is 
one of the finest things in the garden. It is a 
kind of beet, but the root is not the part eaten. 





; N of bare ground? There is lots of fun in it. 
in I am doing this very thing now, and I take 


a great deal of pleasure in the work, and try to, 


own work than that which he hires done. I 
bought a dwelling with a lot fronting 50 feet on 
one street and running back 150 feet on another. 
This lot I wanted to make ornamental with lawn 
and shrubbery and a few fruit trees and grape 
vines. But I wanted a kitchen garden, and right 
alongside was another lot of the same size. 

I am out within one block of the city limits, 
and there are vacant lots all around. I can re- 
member when I could have bought all the land 
around me for $10 an acre before the city spread 
out this way. But now I paid at the rate of $3,- 
000 an acre for that vacant lot alongside of me 
and every one thinks I got it very cheap. A pret- 
ty high-priced garden, but never going to be 
worth any less, and it is to be a real garden. 

& 

I covered it all over with stable manure from 
New York that cost $3 a ton on the ground, and 
I am adding a high-grade fertilizer. This land 
has been used in truck gardens for years, and is 
a good sandy soil with a little way down a clay 
so hard that only a pick will touch it. Hence it 
retains moisture finely. 

I hastened to get some peas in in February 
and some early beets, and then the neighbors’ 
hens began to cultivate it for me. So I had to 
make a fence of poultry wire all around it. This 
fence is not pretty, but is substantially built with 
a 2x4 scantling along the top and a base-board 
to prevent the hens from scratching under. At 
the north end and outside the west side, I have 
planted some peach trees and plum trees to make 
fruit and act as a wind-break to the garden. And 
all along one side I have planted eleven sorts of 
grapes. Along the front fence next the street I 
have sweet peas to make it look well for a time, 
and am going to put clematis and Crimson Ram- 
bler roses there for permanent adornment. Then 
back on the sunny side of the barn I have a frame 
covered with glass sashes in which tomato plants 
have been transplanted and will soon go out into 
the garden, and in another frame I have lots of 
flower seed sown and growing. I have hundreds 
of dahlias coming on from seed, for one can grow 
a dahlia to bloom from seed almost as soon as 
from the roots, and it is fun to see how they turn 
out in the flowers. On one side the dwelling, 
along the porch that runs around two sides, I 
have a shrubbery border in which I have planted 
thirty varieties of blooming shrubbery, including 
white and pink crepe myrtles and a wistaria to 
climb on the porch. The wire fence in the kitch- 
en garden will be utilized to a great extent for 
my lima beans and will save poles. On the north 
end I have the tall Champion of England peas to 
run on the fence, and on part of the west side 
where there are no grape vines I shall have the 
climbing nasturtiums. 

& 

I do not want a mere truck patch, and hence 
have made borders around the inside of the fences 
for radishes, late cabbage plants, mustard, etc., 
and a walk all around and one across the gar- 
den, making two blocks or squares. The tall- 
growing things will be kept at the north epd so 
as not to shut out the sunshine from the lower- 
growing plants that are to the south. The early 
peas will soon be in bloom, and will be followed 
by the Champion of England. Beets are up thick- 
ly, and I will have lots of thinnings to transplant. 
The early corn, Tait’s Early, has been planted, 
and a succession will be kept up of sugar corn. 
Tait’s Early is not a sugar corn, but is early, and 


_ will be followed by the Country Gentleman sweet 


corn and Stowell’s Evergreen. 


Onions I have, of course, and now that April is 


bringing us a little rain, and the weather con- 
tinues hot, I shall now try some snaps outside. 


April 4th is early in this latitude for snaps. My 
tomato plants that have been once transplanted 
in the frames will be stout, and short plants and 
rot the leggy sort one sees from thickly sown beds.| 4 wage hand for one year is about the same as the 
Yhey will go out about the middle of the month,| first cost of a good mule. 
and I hope to have ripe fruit before the end of|you own the mule, but not the wage hand.” 


! 
do it all myself, for one takes more pride in his , agus, and they can be pulled all summer, and 


We eat the stems of the leaves cooked like aspa- 


any one who has a garden should plant some 
chard. 
Then we like sage for sausages in the fall, and 
I have sown a lot of sage seed, for I do not want 
old sage bushes in the garden. The seed were 
sown on a border, and will be transplanted where 
the peas are now, and will cover the ground by 
fall, and the sage can be cut and dried, as it will 
all be tender. Then I shall sell the plants to those 
who want sage bushes, and shall sow seed again 
next spring, for I can make more sage from seed 
than by keeping old plants in the garden to be, 
weed harbors. Then as fast as one crop is out of; 
the way, I shall plant something else in its place 
and keep the garden clean. 

& 
My tomato plants will be set three feet by two 
feet, and trained to single stems on stakes, as I 
can get more and earlier fruit in this way. Then 
I shall spray them with Bordeaux mixture to pre- 
vent rot and leaf blight. Fortunately, we do not 
have the Southern wilt here, and the farmers all 
around are contracting tomatoes to the canning 
houses at $7 a ton. There are over fifty canning 
houses in this county, putting up green peas, corn 
and tomatoes. They sow Alaska peas broadcast 
and mow them when filled, and the machines at 
the canning houses shell them from the vines and 
the refuse is hauled back for feed. I shall tell 
more about my garden during the summer. 








Too Many Hands Between Producer 
and Consumer. 


vegetables gets so small a part of what the 
consumer pays for them is a matter that 
interests all Southern shippers. Much of this 
loss is caused by rascally commission men. Many 
years ago my first shipment of winter head lettuce 
went to a man in Baltimore who reported sale of 
it that netted me about one cent a head. I found 
out a few days later that one consumer bought 
some of that very lettuce and paid 20 cents a 
head for it. My next shipment went to another 
merchant who kindly let me net 75 cents per 
dozen. ; 

The best way , of this is the organization of 
the selling exchanges that are now so successful 
in Virginia and Maryland. If compelled to ship 
to a commission merchant, look into his commer- 
cial rating and his character for honest dealing, 
and never ship to a man who tells you he can get 
better prices than other competing merchants. He 
may get better prices at times, but you will not 
get them. 


Re FACT THAT the grower and shipper of 


x 

It would seem that the “home hamper” of as- 
sorted vegetables shipped direct to consumers 
should be a means for the grower and consumer 
to get nearer together. If the trucker would ad- 
vertise in the city papers, saying that he will send 
such and such amounts of vegetables assorted in 
carriers direct to consumers at a fixed price, I 
believe that a good private trade could be built 
up in this way, cash in advance always Veing re- 
quired. One customer well pleased would soon 
lead to more. Growers, as a rule, are too much 
afraid of printers’ ink. There is nothing equal to 
advertising to make one and his business known. 





The editor of the Practical Farmer tells a cor- 
respondent that the Southern cowpeas and oats 
do excellently together. I wonder if he has ever 
tried sowjng oats in June or cowpeas in Feb- 
ruary? The two can not be made to mix, and it 
is a pity that some editors do not know more 
about the crops they advise about. 





Mr. C. F. Ames says: ‘“‘The average cost of 


At the end of the year 





June. 





My early cabbages will this season be 


Double the Corn Crop. 


mates, that, as a rule, the farmers in the 

South do not have stalks enough on the 
land to make a large crop. One stalk in a hil] 
five or six feet apart can not make a large crop 
no matter how fertile the soil. The notion has 
been that as corn grows tall in the South it must 
bave more room for air. The true method is, to 
breed the corn by selection to a lower stature, 
and not by stunting it in its early growth. | 
have tried checking corn on level land, and I fee) 
sure that on any land I can make more corn in 
rows with stalks 18 to 20 inches apart than by 
crowding two or three stalks in a hill and working 
both ways. And the man who works both ways 
and follows the old plan of banking the earth to 
the corn with a plow, will cut more roots all 
around than the one who follows the same prac- 
tice in drill rows. 

I was in a field last fall that was checked each 
way and two stalks in the hill. The crop was 
nearly 100 bushels an acre, but I believe that on 
the same land, with the same intelligent cultiva- 
tion that corn had, there would have been over 
100 bushels made from a continuous drill row 
with the same number of stalks. This is assum- 
ing that the early cultivation will be with harrow 
and weeder and hoe work saved. 


Rate IS NO DOUBT, as Dr. Butler inti. 





Fertilizers and Fertility. 


plies only 200 pounds of 8—2—2 fertilizer 
to his land is only enabling the crop to 
draw more on the natural fertility of his soil, 
and the crops sold off have carried away this fer- 
tility and the land is poorer than before the fer- 
tilizer was applied. But the man who applies an 
equal money value of phosphoric acid and potash 
to a crop of crimson clover to be turned for corn 
uot only gives the phosphoric acid and potash to 
the corn, but more nitrogen than a ton of the 
poor 8—2—2 carries, for in the 200 pounds of 
8—2—2 he does not apply 4 pounds of nitrogen, 
but 3.4 pounds, for the 2 per cent on the sack is 
ammonia and not nitrogen, and ammonia is only 
about 85 per cent nitrogen, and the farmer buys 
this when he could get more than twenty times as 
much free by growing crimson clover as a winter 
cover to his soil and a nitrogen-fixer for his corn 
or cotton. 


(Ay MR. MILLER suggests, the man who ap- 





Fake Advertisers. 


= 7)1T IS SADLY true that the worst fakes and 
patent medicine humbugs are to found in 

‘ the advertising columns of the church pa- 
pers. I picked up a paper a few days ago that 
is published by one of the largest church organiza- 
tions in this country in behalf of the missionary 
work of the church, and the editor said that the 
paper is getting on a better financial basis be- 
cause of the increase in the advertising. I looked 
at the advertising colunins, and fully 90 per cent 
of the ads in that missionary paper were pure 
fakes. The editors of the religious papers, gen- 
erally lacking in worldly wisdom, are more easily 
imposed upon than any other class of papers, and 
all the fakes know that they are “easy.” And 
they know, too, that it is useless to try to get into 
the pages of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 





THE FOLLY OF COMPOSTING.—With the ex- 
ception of manure for truck crops, I do not be- 
lieve in composting. It is all well to use some 
acid phosphate with the manure, but I would then 
at once haul it as fast as made and spread it 
where crops are to be planted. It is safer there 
than anywhere else. The practice of composting 
has grown up from the scarcity of manure by too 
little cattle feeding and the putting of the com- 
post only in the furrows for cotton. The best 
way to improve the land is to grow plenty of good 
forage and feed to cattle and then spread the 
Manure on a crimson clover sod to be turned un- 
der for corn, and to spread it there as fast as 
made whenever you can get on the land. 





There would be no trouble from the cotton root- 
louse if tobacco stems are used in the furrow. T0- 
bacco is the sovereign preventive of all forms of 
plant aphides on root or top. Where the lands 
are infested with the root-louse, try tobacco stems 
from the factories, and my word for it, you will 





Paste that in your hat, 


have no root-lice. 
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| $500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY USING THE RIGHT IMPLEMENTS IN CULTIVATING 
THE CROPS. 


By Tait 


+4T IS NOT POSSIBLE, in a 
short article of this sort, to 
Wk] more than mention a few of 
the implements which we regard as 
most needful on Southern farms. 
There are a number of these which 
are essential to good cultivation, and 
which are not generally found om the 
small farms of the South. It is of 
some of these that we wish to write 
in this article. 

At a meeting of farmers in Alaba- 
ma recently, the writer asked what 
proportion of the farms of that State 
had a smoothing harrow, or any sort 
of a harrow used for pulverizing the 
soil, and was assured that not over 
one in ten, if that many, had such 
an implement. Professor Duggar, 
the Director of the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, and our special corres- 
pondent in that State, regards the 
smoothing harrow as the one imple- 
ment now most needed on the farms 
of the South. 


The Harrow as Necessary as the Plow 


The writer believes every farm 
should have a good smoothing har- 
row, for he regards it as necessary to 
good cultivation as the plow. In 
fact, it is inconceivable how anyone 
can, or is willing to attempt to do 
farming without a first-class modern 
smoothing harrow. After the land 
is once well broken two horses and 
one man, with a good smoothing har- 
row, can do more good work in pre- 
paring the land for seeding and in 
cultivating the crops than four men 
and four horses now do with the lit- 
tle one-horse plows and cultivators 


in general use by the small farmers) 


of the South. 


We are frequently asked what 
make of harrow is best, but such a 
question cannot be answered, and no 
fair-minded man will attempt to do 
so. The Implement Blue Book lists 
something over 200 different sorts of 
harrows, not counting the numerous 
disk harrows on the market. Any 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
agricultural implemeats has satis- 
factory smoothing harrows on the 
market, and it is simply a choice be- 
tween good implements. 

Davidson and Chase, in their book 
on Farm Machinery, classify smooth- 
ing harrows as follows: 

Kinds of teeth—Straight, fixed 
teeth. Square and round teeth. Cul- 
tivator teeth. 

Kind of frame—Wood frame. Pipe 
frame. Channel or U-bar frame. 

Adjustment of teeth—Fixed teeth. 
Adjustable teeth. Lever harrows. 

It must be remembered that this 
does not include the weeders or 
spring-tooth harrows, the knife-tooth 
harrows or pulverizers, nor the va- 
rious sorts of disk harrows. 


The Kind of Harrow to Get. 


The size of the smoothing harrow, 
or the number of sections to be used, 
will depend on the freedom of the 
fields from stumps, open ditches and 
other obstructions and the amount of 
team power available. The larger 


the smoothing harrow; that is, the: 


greater number of sections used, the 
better work it will do, because the 
weight and spread of harrow keeps 
it to the ground better. For this 
reason a smoothing harrow is not 
generally used with less than two 
horses; they are better with a larg- 
er harrow, and in the Northwest they 
use a spread of 30 to 40 feet of har- 


Butler. 


team, all driven by one man on 
horseback. 

In selecting a harrow, the follow- 
ing points are to be considered: The 
connections between sections of the 
evener should be reinforced or they 
may wear out quickly. The tooth 
should have a head so it will not 
drop out and be lost if the fastener 
becomes loose. Square teeth are 
preferable and their number and 
size should be determined by the 
conditions under which the harrow 
is to be used. Iron frames are best, 
and the set of the teeth should be 
under the control of a lever. ’ 
In this connection we are disposed 
to pass over the weeder and the 
curved knife-tooth harrows or pul- 
verizers, because of the frequent ref- 
erence which has already been made 
to their use in this series of articles, 
and devote just a few words to in- 
sisting on the use of the disk har- 
row on every farm where the horse 
power is available to pull it. And 
right here let us again insist on the 
one-horse farmer becoming a two- 
horse farmer. No one can help the 
one-horse farmer to do the best 
farming until he helps himself to 
another horse or two. 

The Disk Harrow’s Special Place. 

The disk harrow has a work to do— 
and does it admirably,—which cannot 
be done so well or so economically 
by the plow or the smoothing har- 
row. If only one disk harrow can be 
afforded, we advise the full-bladed 
reversible harrow, with 16- to 20- 
inch disks, preferably the latter. The 
penetration of.the disk blades into 
the soil and consequently, in a meas- 
ure, the draft, depends on the fol- 
lowing conditions: The angle of the 
gangs; the curvature of the disks; 
the weight of the harrow; the 
sharpness of the blades, and the con- 
dition of the soil. Disk harrows pull 
hard because they do a lot of work. 

The disk harrow will pulverize 
land which it would take much more 
work to pulverize with the smooth- 
ing harrow; especially cloddy land 
or that with large numbers of grass 
root tufts or sods. It is also of great 
value when run over land before 
plowing, in cases where the land is 
so hard that it will break up in large 
clods when plowed without disking. 
The disking of such land one way 
and then at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the first disking, will reduce, 
very greatly, the size of the clods, 
which other wise result from plow- 
ing land when dry and hard. 

The chief use of the disk harrow is 
in pulverizing the land after plowing 
preparatory to seeding, and right 
here is probably the weakest point in 
our present cultural system. The 
running of a disk harrow, and that to 
be followed by a smoothing harrow, 
after the land is broken and before 
planting, will do more to economize 
the labor of after cultivation and to 
increase the yield of the crops than 
anything else we can suggest. The 
reversible disk harrow will also save 
much time and money in the making | acre, 
of the beds to which our planters are 
so thoroughly wedded. If the beds 
must be made, why not make them 
with one trip across the field in- 
stead of with four? 
“Of course, there are cutaway-disk 
harrows and spading-disk harrows, 
which are excellent tools, but as stat- 
ed, if only one disk harrow is to be 
used on the farm, we prefer the full- 





Tow with eight horses to form the 


How the World’s Biggest Corn Grow-| only a one-sided ration. 
er Does It. 


Too much 
nitrogen for a plant means more 
leaves than fruit. Too much pro- 
PO gh so a oe © re tein for the animal means waste of 
Keep my ground rich. Feed cattle the most expensive food element. A 
and hogs on it, and use the manure balanced ration is far from being 
spreader. something impracticable or theoret- 
Plow deep and turn the ground ical. It is a plain business propo- 
completely over—leave no skips. pie, a 
Have the ground well pulverized - _ ——— 
before planting—either by harrow- 
ing or disking. 
Plant the corn at a uniform depth. 
Early planting, shallow; late plant- 
ing, deeper. 
Harrow thoroughly before the corn 
comes up, once at least, but twice is 





USE THREE DOLLARS’ WORTH 


Nitrate of Soda 


On an Acre to 


Sitios INCREASE YOUR 
Cultivate as soon as possible, and CROP OF COTTON 

as often and thoroughly as I can. 

Never less than four or five times. 200 POUNDS 


Corn should be gone over with culti- 
vator at least once a week. Stirring 
the ground conserves the moisture. 
—D. Rankin, in Country Life. 


Directions for use of Nitrate on any crop 
will be sent if you will send Post Card to 


W. S. MYERS, DIRECTOR PROPAGANDA 
7i Nassau Street, New York 





Debt the Great Enemy. 


The one way to permanently as- 
sure a fair price for cotton, wheat, 
grain or any other product is to place 
ourselves in a position where we are 
not absolutely at the mercy of the 
buyer. So far in history the only 
method discovered for accomplishing 
this end, is to keep out of debt as re- 
ligiously as we can, and what is even 
more important, make sueh arrange-|——_—_ 


ments as will enable us to hold our OYSTER SHELL LIME 

crops and finance our indebtedness 

until such time as market prices have| for Agricultural Purposes at $7.00 per ton in 
k 


WU. BD. \ . | Sacks. 
reached a just level Cc. S. Barrett head Gaaten dais ter Pater, to ste 
per 100 pounds; $9.00 per ton. 
ices f. o. b. Georgetown, S. C. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO. 
WAVERLY MILLS, 8. C. 





Write to dealers below for quotations: 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 
64 Stone Street, New York 
1204 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
26 Bay Street E., Savannah, Ga. 

















Neither crop nor animal can make 
the most economical growth with 








YOUR SOIL NEEDS LIME 


At Least, Most Southern Soils Do, and It is Not Likely That Yours is an Exception 
The Best and Cheapest Source of Lime is Ground Limestone 


It is the best because it remains gradually active for a long time, and be- 
cause it will not burn the humus out of the soil as will caustic lime. We be- 
lieve that a trial is all that is needed to convince you that this is true. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION 


Our lime shows 98.83 per cent. pure. Furnished in any quantity you wish, 
at lowest prices, and we want a chance to tell you about our product. 


BLUE RIDGE LIME CO., -- FLETCHER, N. C. 


The Cole 


Guano 
Spreader 

























THE COLE GUANO SPREADER 


1—It is furnished with a 4 Plow Cultivator Bar as shown in cut. 2—Two pv Plow Feet (not 


jhown in cut) are furnished with each Spreader. 8—It has a large Galvanized S Hopper, holding 

% sack of — 4—It has our wonderful patent, forced-feed Spreader Disk, which spreads the 
guano over a space about 10 inches wide and will sow with regularity from 100 to 2,000 pounds to the 
Nothing to it has ever been seen. ra preparing to plant, oe the Cultivator Bar 

and attach the Plow Feet to the Side Beams and then you can spread any quantity of Guano and 
furrows on it, all at one trip, aa one mule. 6 With , *» Feet attached you have 


pad best t Guano Spreader and Lister in the world. With Cultivator Bar in place you can side dress 


your cro) guano and at the same time give it z ‘good cultivation. 8—It is practical, strong, dur- 
able, po pow oo one mule to pull. 9—Throw a’ those wasteful oubetdene distributors and get a 


labor saving ving Spreader. C bap eter Lister, and Side ser, combined in one machine. 10—Then you 


to growing crops at the right time to make fruit. You want big ears 
po phony =. bolls ey cotton, instead of Acct 2g fruited stalks. 
Write at once for name of merchant near you who sells and guarantees Cole Spreaders, or ask for 


by mail. Do not delay; there will not be enough for all; first come first served. Act 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 





bladed disk harrow. 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MAKING CEMENT TILE AT HOME. 


A Satisfactory Method Followed by 
the Alabama Experiment Station. 


I would like to see in your 
valued paper instructions for 
making 4-inch tiles of cement in 
a practical way on the farm. If 
you can give a little instruction 
on making this tile, we would 
be glad. Bs Ju 


(Answered by Prof. J. F. Duggar.) 

This Station has done some work 
in making drain tile, and especially 
in the attempt to devise a cheap 
mold that would enable any farmer 
to make drain tile on the farm om a 
small scale on rainy days. We have 
also done some work to determine 
the best proportions of sand and 
cement. According to the observa- 
tions made here a mixture of one 
part cement to eight parts of sand 
is scarcely strong enough, while one 
to six part answers very well. Of 
course, a somewhat stronger tile is 
made by using one of cement to four 
of sand, but runs the cost higher 
than appears necessary. 

Our former Farm Superintendent 
Mr. C. M. Floyd, devised a fairly sat- 
isfactory mold for the manufacture 
of 3-inch cement tile. This was made 
by sawing in half, lengthwise a 6x6 
timber, 12 inches long, and then 
grooving out each half, so that when 
the two halves are fitted together 
there is left a hollow space with a 
diameter of about 4% inches. 
Probably a still larger piece of tim- 
ber would be better. The two 
halves of this timber are then 
hinged together, on one side, and the 
side opposite the hinges is held to- 
gether by a hook and hasp. Then a 
38-inch wooden core is_ carefully 
turned and made to taper very 
slightly, say %& inch in the twelve 
inches of length. This fits in the 
center of the above named opening. 
This central core should be several 
inches longer than the mold, so that 
it may be more easily pulled out 
after the mixture of barely moist 
sand and cement has been rammed 
into a thickness of about % inches 
all around the core and between it 
and the enclosing mold. This ram- 
mer consists essentially of a hollow 
cylinder large enough to fit between 
the core and the mold. It is best 
made of several slats joined above 
to a handle. 

I would not recommend a begin- 
ner at this time to try to imitate this 
mold until further improvements as 
regards economy of labor or quick- 
er manipulation are made, as we 
hope will be done soon. Instead, he 
will probably find it more economi- 
cal to purchase a metal mold from 
one of the manufacturers of cement 
tile machinery. We have just bought, 
for about $15, such a metal mold 
for making fhe 3-inch tile by hand. 
Ours came from the Miracle Pressed 
Stone Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





How to Get a Stand of Bermuda. 


Kindly tell me how to start 
Bermuda grass for hog pasture; 
how to prepare soil, and what 
kind is best suited to it; when 
to plant and where to procure 
seed. 5 ea A 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

Dig the running stems of the Ber- 
muda grass, and chop them up so as 
to handle conveniently. They may 
be run through a feed cutter in 
pieces a few inches long. Then pre- 
pare the land well and run out shal- 
low furrows two feet apart, and scat- 
ter the cuttings in the furrow, and 
cover lightly. A top dressing of ma- 
nure will make success greater and 
will encourage the growth. It does 


best on a sandy soil that is moist and 
low. 








WHY THE DANES SUCCEED AS 
FARMERS. 


Expert Advice, Liberal State Aid, 
High-Class Products, Co-operative 
Buying and Selling, a High Degree 
of General Intelligence. 


The per capita wealth of the peo- 
ple of Denmark is said to be greater 
to-day than that of any other Euro- 
pean country, and this, too, in a 
low country where a great deal of 
the soil is poor and the growing sea- 
son very short. These people have 
made remarkable progress in recent 
years in order to gain this stand in 
wealth, for they were formerly con- 
sidered the poorest of all European 
peoples. 

The November, 1909, number of 
the World’s Work sets forth the 
reasons for the great growth and 
prosperity of the Danes. According 
to this article there are five reasons 
for this development as follows: 

1. The extensive use made of ex- 
pert advice. 

2. The granting of aid by the State 
when the people have undertaken 
some worthy enterprise for them- 
selves. 

3. A thorough system of testing 
market products and of educating 
the producers 

4. The wonderful development of 
co-operative organizations, and the 
prevalence of the co-operative spirit. 

5. The development among the 
Danes of a high degree of popular 
intelligence, a fine national spirit 
and a social morality. 

We of the South might very 


—— 
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Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


is the natural proven waterproofer. Its use in 
streets and roofs for over thirty years has shown 
it to be a mighty storm-defier and weather-resister. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


: is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt. It has life, resistance, 
and endurance that prevents cracks, breaks, and leaks. 

You can't afford to guess or run risks. You want 
the roofing that proves it is proof. 


As* your deal r for Genasco, _Minerzl or smooth surface. Don't go by the 
looks of roofins; insist on the hemisphere trade-mark. A written guarantee—if 
you want it. Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers ef asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco 


Cc “a a 


Chicago 


Smooth-surface Ready Roofing 
(ER Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


= Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
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greatly profit by imitating this busy 
little race in all of the above points. | 

With the great army of trained, 
and practical men now employed by 
the National Department of Agricul- | 
ture, Washington, D. C., each State, 
Experiment Station, the State De-, 
partments of Agriculture, and the 
agricultural press, it is possible for 
our farmers to get expert advice free 
on almost any farm problem. And. 
by the fourth and fifth points, the 
spirit of co-operation and the devel-, 
opment of a high degree of popular 
intelligence, the farmers may secure 
State aid to any enterprise looking to 
agricultural development. In a recent 
article Mr. Gifford Pinchot said, 
“Practically all the interests with 
which the farmer deals are organiz-, 
ed, and, in effect organized against 
him. Without organization the farm-; 
er is helpless. It is another case for 
applying the wise old adage, ‘United 
we stand, divided we fall.’ Organi- 
zation among farmers means better 
farming, for many heads are better 
than one. It means better business, 
for if anything is clear in modern 
business life it is that the man who 
stands alone is at a disadvantage. 
And most of all, it means better liv- 
ing on the farm, better social and 
educational advantages for the farm- 
er, his wife and their children, more 
comfort, greater satisfaction and 
less desire to leave the farm.” 

It is this organization more than 
any one other thing, perhaps, that 
has solved the farm problems for 
Denmark and put them on a high 
road to success, for they have the 
most perfect organization in every 
line of endeavor. In creameries, 
poultry raising and all lines of farm- 
ing they work hand in hand, should- 
er to shoulder, altogether for the 
common good. 

L. N. DUNCAN. 





“T read a few years ago, ‘Three 
Bales Cotton to Acre,’ by G. H. 
Teemer. Tried it. Have raised near- 
ly two bales. ‘By striving after a 
gown of gold, may get a sleeve of 
it. And now every one wants to 
get on my farm, either to buy or rent 


One Seed at a Time--Visible Dropping 


Drops Accurately—No Bunching—Pesitively Will Not Slip in Soft Ground 


Seed drops in plain sight, one at a time. No guess work or disappointment 

saves — oe | ye Magee 5 is —— ina ie _ h.3 accurate psec ekg ery 
izer is dropped a of furrow and cove y a thin la f ich j 
is deposited—seed gets full benefit of fertilizer. oe ee Exvund, upon which the seed 


New Century Cotton Planter 


Easiest Planter to handle. Spe- 
cially suited for curved rows, and 
sticks to the ridge. Levels beds, 
opens furrow, and plants seed a 
any desired depth. 7% 


Drag or Wheel Coverers 
FURNISHED 


Most SUBSTANTIAL 
PLANTER MADE 

Built of steel through- 
out. Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated cata- 
log, which describes 
this and other tools of 
our line. It only costs 1 
cent. Send postal TO- 
DAY. 















HUTCHISON, 
SEHORN & HIPP 


Gen’! Sales Agents 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


If your dealer does not sell this planter, write us for prices. 


RODERICK LEAN MFG. CO., :: Mansfield, Ohio. 








STOP CUTTING THE ROOTS OF YOUR GROWI\G CROPS 
with the OLD STYLE cultivator teeth that cut and 
destroy the roots every time you cultivate. Let me 
ship you a set of my PATENT. GANGS. 

Fits and cultivator now on the farm—16 teeth en 
each side—no roots cut. Ground left level and pulver- 
ized fine. Just what you need. The fine dirt mulch 
holds the moisture through severest drought. Thor- 
oughly tested several years. This system of cultivat- 
ing side by side with the old style teeth has raised 
better crops, the increase by actual measurement be- 
ing as much as one third more. Every crop is shor- 
tened by the roots being cut. Raise more cotton, corn 
potatoes and ether crops by using these gangs. In 
1908 tests made for Prof. J. S. Cates of the U.S. Dept. 
of Agr., showed corn in the tassel, smaller, worked 
with old style teeth. than that worked with the style 
on these gangs. Order now a set for each cultivator. 
Cotton worked entirely with these gangs will ma 
quicker, better, no roots cut, moisture held, ground 
kept clean. This will help lick the Boil Weevil. Price 
per set complete, ready to bolt on to any riding or 
walking cultivator $7.50; two sets, $14.50; three sets, 
21.50. Gangs for 5-tooth cultivator $5.50. 


WwW. FHI. RIODLE - - - - --- - Fork, Maryland. 

















Mention this paper. 


















Book Free, Direct from fac- Freight Prep 
tory—$1.36—$1.86—$2.26 perRoll. Freight 

| paid to west boundary line Minn., lowa, Mo. and 
| North of south line Tenn. Reliable 


| high quality, Guaranteed water- 
proof; fire-resisting; durable. 

| The Breese Bres. Co. 

Roofing Dept. 60,CincinnatiOhio Aj 


: os Get Book on “BRECO” 
TOWER'S FISH BRAND 


Write Now—Samples Fre— ARubber Roofing 
WATERPROOF jf. 




















IS EAL FOR é 2 Nt 
ROUGH AND READY WEAR _ . = 
IN THE WETTEST WEATHER: Rider Agents Wanted 
IT WILL KEEP YOU DRY AND | (CES in each town t ride ad och} oe e 
COMFORTABLE AND GIVE LONG Rinest Guarancood gO to $ 27 

*2.00 crareno00 | Warnowtes gi 918 
CKER ° oe to 
, — -_ | li of best mak 
SUSIE SU wJe | 100 Second - Hand —— 
AY All makes and models, $3 to 
POMNEL SUCKERS 3 4 Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
SOLD EVERYWHERE - CATALOG FREE @ is pn | Dac oa “Ee tien and allow 
| heek 
A-J,TOWER CO. poston. =» -EABES, coneter brake tsetcor bud 








it,” writes a Virginia reader. 


TOWER CANADIAN Co.. LTD. TORONTO. | | 


till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now 
MEAD 


CYCLE CO., Dept. G90, Chicago. 
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~ MARLBORO COUNTY—PRAISE AND BLAME. 


Something More About the Reckless Waste of Labor—The Neg- 
lect of Live Stock—What Marlboro Needs. 





By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


HEN I WROTE last week I had 
visited one section of Marl- 
boro County. I spent the next 

three days of the week in driv- 
ing over different sections of the 
county, and in company with Prof. 
Mooring, of Clemson College, had 
the pleasure of lecturing the pupils 
and patrons of three other schools 
in different sections. 

What I said about the preparation 
of the soil in my last letter, I found, 
with a few exceptions, to be true 
every place I visited. There were en- 
tirely too many $15-a-month negroes 
attached to $300 mules by a little 
plow that would have served as a 
watch charm for Sambo on Sunday. 

My criticism of this criminal waste 
of energy was met by the statement 
that if labor-saving tools were used 
the planter would not have enough 
labor to gather his crop. It is a 
wasteful system of farming that re- 
quires the use of two hands where 
one could do the work in order to 
be assured of labor to harvest the 
crops. Again, it is a curious system 
that cannot find profitable labor for 
all hands. It would almost seem 
that if two hands have to be em- 
ployed to do the work of one in mak- 
ing the crop in order to gather that 
crops, that it might be economy to 
dispense with this extra hand—even 
to the extent of making somewhat 
less crops. The crop could be cut 
down by expending less for commer- 
cial fertilizers, and the saving in the 
fertilizer bill, together with the sav- 
ing in the extra labor would probably 
leave the larger profit to the smaller 
crop. 

But there is plenty of labor that 
these extra hands could do profitably 
without reducing the crop. I would 
say put them to preparing land for 
pastures and building fences arcund 
these pastures, but for the fact that 
I doubt that there would be any stock 
to benefit by these pastures. 

Really, it gives one a curious sen- 
sation to ride for three days through 
a county thickly settled with farms 
and not see a cow or a pasture. Dur- 
ing my whole stay in Marlboro I 
saw twelve cattle and two acres of 
pasture, and nine of the twelve cattle 
were the property of one individual. 
Two of the other cattle, I met on the 
road, being ted toward town (I hope 
to the butcher, where they belonged) 
and the other was tied out in a field 
to pasture on last year’s corn stalks. 

There may have been a few other 
cattle in the county, but if so they 
were kept in stalls, for there was 
not a sign of a pasture upon another 
farm that I saw. 

While they have not yet gone to 
raising cattle, some of the farmers 
whose fields I saw, evidently appre- 
ciate the value of vegetable matter. 
Most of them plant peas in their corn 
and at quite a number of places I 
saw both lot scrapings and even rak- 
ings from the woodland( chiefly pine 
needles) in little piles all over the 
field. 

I presume it was done this way for 
the same reason that the little plow 
was used—that is, to give the surplus 
labor something to do. Otherwise it 
certainly would have been economy 
to have distributed this directly from 
the wagon that hauled it. Of course, 
if it were not that it would save 
labor, I would suggest that these peo- 
ple, who are trying to get vegetable 
Matter into their lands, look into the 
merits of a manure spreader. 

I hope the good people of Marlboro 
will forgive me for the above sar- 
casm. It is really a shame for one 





who has been so hospitably enter- 
tained, to criticise his hosts so much. 
But believe me, good people, these 
criticisms are from no lack of appre- 
ciation of your many excellent quali- 
ties, but rather from a desire to ren- 
der some service in return for your 
kind treatment. You have a mag- 
nificent county, but have allowed 
what should have been your servant, 
cotton, to become a tyrant. 

The absence of pastures was not so 
surprising when one noted the ab- 
sence of lawns, and even flower gar- 
dens. At one house where I was most 
hospitably entertained, I am sure 
that this fall it will be entirely pos- 
sible to pick cotton from the parlor 
window. Even the children think 
of nothing but cotton. I asked a class, 
holding some grains of corn in my 


hand, “When you put a seed in 
the ground what does it make?” and 
little Johnnie promptly replied, 
“‘Cotton.”’ 


I am satisfied that in a visit to a 
menagerie by the majority of Marl- 
boro children the cage labeled 
“American Milk Cow’, would divide 
the attention with the lion cage. 

Of course I did not visit all of 
Marlboro County, and am well aware 
that she has within her borders many 
progressive and up-to-date farmers. 
Even those who are devoting every 
energy and bit of soil towards reduc- 
ing the price of cotton this fall are 
making money, but they are doing 
it at a eonstantly increasing cost. A 
bale and a half of cotton per acre 
with cotton selling at 15 cents, will 
pay for pretty expensive methods, 
but there is an end even to this, and 
it takes no prophet to predict that 
these methods will have to change. 

To avoid the catastrophe that is 
otherwise inevitable, Marlboro needs 
more live stock, more vegetable mat- 
ter, more labor-saving implements, 
and less commercial fertilizers. 





No More Rotten Western Corn. 

Messrs. Editors: I saw on a trip to 
Zebulon to-day the fruits of your la- 
bor. The land all well broken with 2- 
horse plows and well terraced, and 
smoothed off with smoothing har- 
rows. I see it means with good sea- 
sons much larger crops. The wheat 
and oat crops were well fixed, and it 
looks now like they will make a fair 
yield, and with ali the talk of corn 
growing and improved seed corn we 
can say to some of the Western 
farmers: ‘‘You will sell no more of 
your rotten corn to the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette.”’ 

You have told us how to make it 
at home and we have just learned 
you are right. 

I have been laboring these many 
years planting 8-cent eotton and 9- 
cent tobacco to buy corn and meat 


with, and then getting such stuff as' 


man nor beast could eat. The best 
two crops of cotton I ever made I did 
not average five cents for the crop. 

I fear ++ one thing this year, that 
is, they will use too much guano for 
the labor, a wet June and they will 
lose the crop, or if not, they will put 
too much cotton and tobacco on the 
market and force the prices down be- 
low production. 

The chances so far are good for a 
good fruit crop in this section. 

W. H. WILLIAMS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 





What w? farmers have got to do 
is to figure ou. how to get more corn 


per: acre, amd yet not increase the 


expense of preducing it.—D. Rankin. 





Paint’s Part 
in Home-making 





= AINT is the first thing you notice about a 
house. If you doubt it, take the paint off your 
house and see if it looks like home. 

@, Next to no paint at all, the worst thing is 
poor paint. No matter how well built a house 
may be, if it shows signs of cracking, scaling 
or fading paint, inside or out, it presents a 
“run-down-at-the-heel” appearance. 

| 4. Test this statement for yourself as you drive along the road. 
Notice the houses. Paint makes the difference in a surprising 
number of cases. 

@l. Since paint is necessary to houses and buildings, inside and out- 
side, you naturally want the best paint. Pure white lead is the 
standard—guaranteed by the little “ Dutch Boy Painter” on every 
keg. Mixed with linseed oil, pure white lead not only beautifies 
but protects against all weather. It outlasts substitutes for it, 
which fact makes it economical. 

@. With pure white lead, any color or shade of color can be made. 
Mix it fresh at the time of painting. By using pure white lead 
with the “Dutch Boy Painter” trademark, you are absolutely sure 
of three things: beautiful finish; paint that protects against 
weather; the most economical paint, because the longest lasting. 
QL. Send for our “Dutch Boy Paint adviser No. 13.” It furnishes 
directions for right painting and gives ideas and suggestions for 
painting and color harmony. It will be cheerfully sent free 
upon request. 





Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Painter” trade mark) is now packed in steel 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. Ask your dealer 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 


Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
(Jjonn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


New York Boston St. Louis 



















You Can Try My Horse Collars 
For a Year—And I'll Pay the Freight 


fe AT'S because I know my collar is the only one made that you'll 
grow to like better every day. Saves money, time and botherf 
for owner; saves the horse galled shoulders and keeps him up tof 
snuff every day. No harness, sweat pads or straps to buy and} 
bother with. If my collar galls when properly fitted or does not 
cure old sores—send it back and get your money. My full year’s 
trial gives you ample time to decide. 


| d t tibl Hameless 

NGeStruCtiDle Horse Collars 
are indestructible. One lastsa lifetime. Made of highly polished 
galvanized steel, light in weight. Adjustablein length and width; 










Fred Slocum 





draft adjustable up ordown. The onlycollar of 20th Century he H 
pattern. Used and endorsedigy highest authorities and thou- il orse- 
sands of practical horsemen?’ Just send me your name and ad- Collar Man 





dress on a postal. I'll send facts and figures on horse collars that will prove mighty 
interesting. I sell direct where I have no dealers. Address Fred Slocum, Gen. Mgr. 


JOHNSTON-SLOCUM CO., 547 State St., CARO, MICH. 














| May School for Teachers ||| Bright Tobacco Farms 








; At the A. & M. College AROUND 
Raleigh, N. C., May 16-28. 1910 Petersburg, =: Virginia 


Why do you not attend the May School of 


the A. & M. College at Raleigh, May 16 to 28? $10.00 to $40.00 per acre, with buildings, tim- 


ber, fruit, good water, etc. 


Lands fine for flue tobacco; also for corn, 
wheat, oats, hay and other crops. 


Write for free REAL ESTATE HERALD 
with full description of farms for sale. 


PYLE & COMPANY, Inc, 


PETERSBUKG, VA. 


| My Dear TEACHER: 


It will be a delightful recreation at the capi- 
tal city with its many attractions, and a won- 
derful opportunity educationally. Attend- 
ance here counts in lieu of attendance at your 
local County Institute, at less cost, and with 
better educational advantages. 

Accemmodation for Men and Women Teachers 
Board Will Cost You $2.50 a Week and Room 
About $1.00 a Week 
These are the only expenses. Write to me at 
the A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C., for 
further information, and reserve a room soon, 
since the accommodations are limited. 

Yours very truly, 











On the Eastern Shore. 
l F. L. STEVENS. 187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 


| wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
— - wheat, 80 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 


| ae  ) D. ea ard of a ie eaches; on. -2 miles to 
Guaranteed Gold Bonds | pe sinc: ary eave taep torneo 
Net Six Per Cent Per Annum 


If taken immediately will include 5 cows; pair 
young nae, —, peuley. tools and mee mane. 
‘or details is and other money-m 
payable ounbananely. Shay one esouved by Som $1,000 up in Maryland where the ainewn mane dart 
mortenge on r real es' bp thi ope e heey and mild, see page 59, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
ed in amounts of $100 to $10,000. Our “he | Poe pores sees Station D.. Land Tithe Bite., 
Piedmont Way,’’ sent (free) upon request. Write |“ ~ *"_ 

| today. Address PIEDMONT TRUST CO., 

Burlington, N. C. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Short Talks About Fertilizers. 
A READING COURSE.—By E. E. MILLER. 








XIX.—FERTILIZER FAC 


TS THAT SHOULD BE 


REMEMBERED. 





ly By HE PROFITABLE USE of fer- 
tilizers depends, as was stated 
at the beginning of this series + 
of articles, largely upon the under- 
standing by the farmer of a few fun- 
damental principles, and his ability 
to apply his understanding of these 
principles to his particular conditions. 

In the first place, it must always 
be remembered that fertilizers are 
primarily plant foods; that they bear 
the same relation to the plant that 
corn and oats do to the horse, or 
bread and meat and butter do to the 
farmer himself. In any soil there is 
enough of all the plant foods to sup- 
ply the needs of very large crops for 
a@ great many years, but most of 
these foods are in such form that 
they can not be used by the crops. 
It is only when these foods are dis- 
solved in enough soil water to enable 
the plants to draw them up through 
the minute root hairs by which they 
feed, that they can be utilized at all. 
The farmer who applies fertilizers 
to a soil, then, simply puts food for 
his crops where it can be reached by 
them. And to be of any value this 
food must be in a form in which the 
plants can utilize it. 


The Three Plant Foods We Buy. 


The three plant foods usually ap- 
plied are nitrogen, which goes large- 
ly to the development of leaf and 
stem; phosphoric acid, which is use- 
ful chiefly in promoting the develop- 
ment of fruit and grain, and potash, 
which aids in the production of 
starch and gives vigor to stem and 
foliage and perfection to flower and 
fruit. | 

The most commonly used fertiliz- 
ing materials supplying nitrogen are 
cottonseed meal, nitrate of soda, 
tankage, dried blood, fish scrap, and 
stable and green manures. Phos-| 
phoric acid is chiefly derived from ' 
acid phosphate, floats, basic slag and 
bone meal. Potash is bought chief-! 
ly in the form of muriate, sulphate ' 
and kainit, and is also obtained in 
considerable quantities from wood 
ashes and tobacco refuse. A fertil- 
izer containing all these elements of 
plant food is known as a “‘complete’”’ 
fertilizer. 


What Limits the Crops. 


It must be remembered always) 
that the growth of any crop is limit-! 
ed by the supply of that plant food 
which is least abundant, and no sur- 
plus of any one element can make up 
for a deficiency of another. Indeed, 
the growth of the crop is limited by 
the lack of moisture in the soil to 
make available the plant food there 
present oftener than by any actual 
lack of the elements which the plants 
feed on. Other limiting factors of 
crop growth may be too much moist-' 
ure in the soil, soil acidity or poor | 
physical condition which does not 
permit of proper aeration of the soil 
and of the necessary development of 
bacterial life. 

It is because they correct these dif- 
ficulties in the soil that stable and 
green manures are so much needed 
on most Southern lands. And it is 
for the same reason that the same 
amount of plant food applied in these 
manures will usually give far better | 





results than an equal amount of | 


more readily available food applied | 
in the form of commercial fertilizers. } 


the soil is a larger supply of humus 
which will give better texture to the 
soil, increasing its moisture-holding 
capacity and permitting of better 
aeration, and thus enabling the de- 
velopment of the soil bacteria which 
change the elements of plant food in 
the soil to available forms and make 
it possible for the crops to utilize 
them. 


It is always to be remem- 
bered that even when commercial 
fertilizers are applied, the ability of 
the plant to use them is governed 
largely by the condition of the soil, 
and that it is useless to expect the 
best results from any fertilizer on a 
soil which is improperly drained, 
which is dry or hard, or which is in- 
sufficiently supplied with decaying 
vegetable matter. The man wh9g 
wishes to use fertilizers economical- 
ly must, therefore, give first atten- 
tion to the condition of his soil; 
for until he has it in proper shape 
he must inevitably fail to get the 
best results from any fertilizer he 
may apply. 


Adapting the Fertilizer to the Crop. 


The next thing to consider is the 
lack of his soil in the available plant 
food needed by the particular crop 
he wishes to grow. And until he has 
some intelligent idea of this, and can 





therefore determine from a business 
standpoint what plant foods his 
crops most need, he cannot use fer- 
tilizers to the greatest profit. 

It may be stated as a general rule 
that practically all Southern soils 
except what are known as “rich” 
bottom lands are deficient in nitro- 
gen. And with the possible excep- 
tion of the alluvial lands of the Mis- 
sissippi Bottoms all will be made 
more productive by the application 
of phosphoric acid. On the sandy 
soils of the Atlantic Coast region, 
potash is much needed for most 
crops, while on the clay lands of the 
Southern hill country and on the 
soils of the lower Mississippi Valley, 
it seems to be needed only for special 
crops, if at all. 


The high cost of nitrogen and the 
fact that it is so readily lost from the 
soil, makes it impracticable for the 
farmer to keep up the supply in his 
land by the purchase of it im com- 
mercial form. Since it costa about 
20 cents a pound, and a crop of cot- 
yielding a half bale to the acre re- 
moves at least 18 pounds, it will be 
seen at once that some other method 
of keeping up the supply of this ele- 
ment must be adopted if the farmer 
is to make a profit on the crop he 
grows. Fortunately, however, by rais- 
ing leguminous crops he can keep his 
soil abundantly supplied with nitro- 
gen, so that all he will need to buy 
will be a readily available form for 
special crops or for special occasions 
of crop need. The growing of these 
crops is, indeed, of much more im- 
portance in the long run than is any 
application of commercial fertilizers. 


Phosphoric acid must be bought, 
and in many cases in increasing quan- 





tities, if Southern soils are ever to 
reach that degree of productivity 
which may rightfully be expected of 
them. It is probable, however, that 
by filling the soil with humus it wil 
be possible to get this phosphoric acid 
from the raw phosphate rock at a 
cost of less than one-half of what ig 
paid at present for the more ayail- 
able form in the acid phosphate, 
Until the soil is supplied with this 
vegetable matter, however, it is not 
likely that this unavailable form wil] 
give paying returns. 

Potash should be applied in larger 
proportions in some sections and in 
much smaller proportions on other 
lands of different type. Indeed, it is 
probable that on many Southern soils 
it does not pay to apply potash at all 
for any of the staple crops. This, 
as well as the amount amd percent- 
age of the other plant foods to be ap- 
plied, is a matter which can be deter- 
mined only by careful experiments on 
his soil by the farmer himself. It is 
chiefly for this reason that the prac- 
tice of mixing fertilizers at home in 
such proportions as are needed by 
the crop to be fertilized is to be ad- 
vised. And this is why it is so vital- 
ly important for Southern farmers to 
learn how, not only to judge of the 
needs of their soil as regards plant 
foods, but also to determine the 
amount of each of the plant foods in 
a fertilizer and to adapt the fertil- 
izer used to their individual needs. 


What the Farmer Must Learn. 


To sum up the whole matter, then, 
it may be said that the farmer who 
wishes to use fertilizers economically 
must consider first the processes of 
plant growth and nutrition. He must 
next consider the special part which 
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giving good service. 


Wagons 


baker 


Al221 


the Studebaker shops that are 

not dependable; because Stude- 
baker stands for honest value, be- 
cause for 58 years we have been 
building vehicles, and today over one 
million are in daily use, many of 
them from 25 to 35 years and still 


B ite stuc no goods are made in 


Every piece of 
wood in a Stude- 
wagon is 
thoroughly air-seasoned. Trained men 
select New England black birch 
hubs, oak spokes and felloes, 
and hickory axles that meet 
Studebaker high standard of 
quality and the whole wagon 
is ironed and reinforced in 
every way that will add strength, 
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Harness 


Studebaker 


in the world. 


FRIEND.” 
you will find it interesting. 


Buggies 


your guarantee of quality. 

ance that good leather—the best stitching that can be sewed, 
the best patterns t... .an be made—have been employed in the 
‘famous Studebaker shops to give you the best wearing harness 


Wagon 


Buggy or 
Harness 





and is finally painted in a thorough 
and durable manner. 


2 Just as important as 
attractive lines and 
design, are easy rid- 
ing and comfortable seats and 
cushions. Style and comfort go 
together in every Studebaker 
buggy. We make a great vari- 
ety of styles suitable for every 
section of the country. A 


Studebaker buggy will outwear any other. 


When you buy harness—look for the -name 


It is 
It is your assur- 


stamped on the traces. 


Send for our 36-page illustrated catalog ““THE FARMER’S 
It’s free for the asking. 


If you are a vehicle user 


Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Largest Wagon and Buggy Builders in the World 
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Indeed, it is not too much to say that | 
in most cases the greatest need of 





When You Need a Wagon, Buggy or H-.cness See the Studebaker Dealer | 
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Congo is the ready roofing you will hear 
about from yotr he ghbors 

It gives such good satisfaction, costs so 
little, is so easy to lay and is so waterproof 
thut you cannot help talking about it. 

There is absolutely nothing in Congo 
that will cause it to rust, rot ordry out, or 
be affected by acid. 

A 10 year Guarantee Bond in every roll 
of 2or3ply. Sample free for the asking— 
also copy of the Bond. 


UNIT&£D ROUFING & MFG. CO. 


687 West End Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chi-ago San Francisco 





7 i te 
ZZFENCE % 


Made of High Carbon +r Strength 











Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
y prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 

nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING PENCE co. 
Box 72 '° 











Xe. 


























For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 8-4e for 


\ 143 Cents aRod| 











. 26-iach; 18 &-4e for 31. inch; 22¢ 








25e for a 47-inch 
. 60-inch Poultry 











Fence 88e. Sold on 30 days 








trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb aaa 





Wire $1.65 Catalogue free. 








KITSELMAN BROS., 




















Box 94 MUNCIE, IND. 
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\ THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 445 Decatur, ind. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


each of the plant foods answers in the 
development of the plant. Then, at- 
tention must be given to the compo- 
sition and physical condition of the 
soil and to the particular demands of 
the crop which is to be fertilized. 
After this, and from a knewledge of 
these things, the adaptation of the 
fertilizer to the crop, must be made. 

All this is a matter involving ear- 
nest study and some very careful, 





painstaking work, but it should be 


far easier for the farmer to devote 
this study and work to the solution 
of his fertilizer problems than for 
him to continue, as so Many are 
doing at present, to spend a large 
per cent of his income for fertilizers, 
buying these fertilizers by guess- 
work and using them in some cases 
only to assist in the depletion of the 
soil and thus to make farming less 
profitable amd more uncertain with 
each succeeding year. 

















HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR CORN YIELDS | 





VIII.—_THE GREAT NEED OF MOISTURE—WHY 
CORN FIRES. 


By Tait 
. ap) VEN THOUGH our rainfall is 


' Z%| heavy, the cora crop frequent- 
ae ly suffers for lack of mois- 
ture. Im fact, a lack of moisture at 


some time during its growth is prob- 
ably more often a cause of a de 
creased corr yield than am excess of 
moisture. On uplands, or those with 
fair surface drainage, this is certain- 
ly the case. Am amount of water 
equal to from 6 to 10 inches deep 
over the entire surface of a corn 
field may, during the season, be 
taken up by the roots and evaporated 
through the leaves back into the at- 
mosphere. In eastern North Caro- 
lina is a county in which the surface 
of the ground is so near the level of 
the sea that water is always im reach 
of the corn roots. This county is 
noted for its large crops of corr. 
Similar conditions and results are 
frequently seen along river and lake 
banks. 
Why We Oultivate. 


There is sufficient plant foods in 








We Want Energetic, Reliable Men 
To Sell B. B. Sectional Fence Stays 








legitimately. 


They are a PHENOMINAL SUCCES: 
new territories. 


right men. 





THIS IS AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for the right men te make money quickly and 


B. B. Stays are being adopted by successful farmers 
S and present exceptional eppertunities to agents in 


B. B. Stays practically sell themselves. You will have one of the most clean-cut and 
straightforward selling propositions ever offered. 


Write us giving references and we will show you what this opportunity means to the 


B. B. FENCE COMPANY, ‘ : 


and steekmen all ever the country. 


Racine, Wis. 








this engine. 


minutes. 











GASOLINE PUMPING ENGINE 


It costs about ONE CENT AN HOUR to pump water with 

If your time is worth more than a cent an hour 

you cannot afford to pump by hand: It will raise $2 barrels of 

water per hour to an elevation of 25 feet, 10 barrels to an elevation 
of 100 feet, or proportionate quantities to, other heights. 

This engine can be connected to ‘ 


‘any old pump’”’ in 30 


After you have watched it pump water for five min- 
utes you will wonder how you ever got along without it. The 
longer you have it, the better you will like it. 


Itisright on the job 
all the time. A turn of the fiy- 
whee) and it is off. A child can 
operateit. Theladiesoftenstart 
it to pump a pail of water. They 
rest while it works. 

Itis shipped complete with walk- 
ing beam, supporting frame and 
everything ready to set it up in 
complete working order, except 
three stakes for driving in ground. 

Next to a windmill, this is the 
most economical outfit for pump- 
ing. We are selling many theu- 
sands of them every year, but 
our sale of Aermotors is still in- 
creasing. 

A PULLEY for running cream 
separator, churn, washing mach- 
ine, ice cream freezer, grindstone 
or other light machinery is fur- 
nished with this engine for $1.60 


extra. 

If yeu need an engine for pumping large 
quantities of water for irrigating, watering 
large herds of stock, or fer er purposes, 
our Heavy Bac! Pumping Engine for 
$100.00 is ie just the thing you have been look- 

g for. It will raise barrels 
of water an hour to an elevation 
of 50 feet, or oaeationens quan- 


bars to any hei ent 
ur $75.00 H. P. General 


So Power wh ne with Fluted 
Cooler is the best thing going. 
Larger sizes at proportionately 


lew prices. 
2510-12 ST., 


CHICAGO. 





Butler. 


most soils that are planted to corn 
to produce good crops, if the mois- 
ture conditions could be regulated to 
suit the needs of the plants. The 
conditions which have most influ- 
ence in regulating soll moisture can 
not be changed after the crop is 
planted. They consist of proper 
draimage, thorough preparation of 
the land and abundant humus; but 
the method of cultivation may do 
much towards conserving soil mois- 
ture for periods of insufficient rain- 
fall. 

The two main objects of cultiva- 
tion are to kill weeds and keep a 
layer of loose dirt on the surface to 
prevent too great evaporation of soil 
moisture. In wet weather deep cul- 
tivation and the consequent root 
pruning which follows is not an un- 
mixed evil. This is especially the 
case where the deep cultivation more 
effectually kills the weeds and grass. 
Furthermore, in wet weather deep 
cultivation stirs the ground and per- 
mits the emtrance of air which no 
doubt also tends, in a measure, to 
counterbalance the evil effects of 
root pruning; but in dry weather 
deep cultivation is very hurtful, not 
so much because it causes increased 
evaporation of water from the soil, 
as because of the cutting of the corn 
roots, which are all needed to gather 
sufficient moisture to supply the 
needs of the plants. When plants 
are barely able to obtain all the 
moisture meeded, and a deep cultiva- 
tion which cuts large numbers of 
roots is given, the plants must suffer; 
for if all the roots can barely col- 
lect sufficient water to supply the 
plants, injury to any of them must 
lessen the supply of moisture re- 
ceived by the plants and cause them 
to suffer as a result of this root 
pruning. 

Why Corn Fires. 


Many a crop of corn fails to pro- 
duce as much as it promised, or as 
much as the grower expected, be- 
cause of conditions indicated by | red 
what is termed “firing.” 


“Wiring’’ may be due to a variety 
of conditions, but the essential fac- 
tor is lack of moisture. Too heavy 
fertilization with materials which be- 
come exhausted before the plants|- 
have completed their growth; too 
thick planting; large applications of 
coarse stable manure, etc., are re- 
sponsible for the firing of the corn, 
only when the supply of moisture 
falls below the large amount which 
these conditions make necessary to 
the continued growth of the corn. 

A crop of corn that is stimulated 
to a large growth by heavy fertiliza- 
tion and abundant moisture con- 
tinues to require a larger amount of 
moisture to develop the larger 
grewth of stalks which the early 
stimulation produced. When the 
water supply falls below the needs of 
this large succulent growth the corn 
*fires.”” In the same way corn plant- 


= 


ed thick develops a large growth of 
plants per acre and requires a large 
water supply as well as a large sup- 
ply of plant food. When this water 
supply falls below the needs of the 
plants they ‘‘fire.’”’ Large quantities 
of stable manure not only stimulate 
a large growth of stalks which re- 
quire a large supply of water; but 
the manure, if coarse or applied too 
late in the season before planting, 
may so loosen up the soil as to cause 
it to dry out so that the plants suffer 
for lack of water and “‘fire.”’ 

An over supply of plant food, par- 
ticularly of nitrogen if in a readily 
soluble form may, when moisture is 
sufficient, stimulate a large growth 
of stalk. If the supply of plant food 
available becomes exhausted, the 
plants may suffer more on accourt 
of the early succulent growth and 
the sudden exhaustion of the plant 
foods, and ‘‘firing’’ results; but this 
seldom occurs unless the water sup- 
ply also becomes deficient. 

If any mistakes have been made 
before planting the corn, it is now 
too late to entirely correct them; but 
much may yet be done to lessen the 
bad effects. The three things most 
needful are to keep the grass and 
weeds down; to avoid cutting corn 
roots as far as possible, especially in 
dry weather; and to pulverize the 
surface soil after each rain or when- 


ever a crust forms. 
FIELD PEAS 


400 BUSHFLS SOY BEANS 


For Sale at Following Prices: 
I Fetes cc icctencsecceed $ 2 25. 
Clay Peas 
Wonderful « and Whippoorwills-. 2.05. 


Field Peas and Soy “Beans Mixed 1.90. 
ss BOy BONS. occ ss 1.50. 
1f.o. b. in new sacks. 


BURRUS * co., - New Bern, N. C. 


FOR S ALI 7 Two hundred bushels of 


Well Matured Toole’s proli- 
49 per cent lint. 


fic Cotton Seed. Fruits well, 
Early variety. $1.00 per bushel 
here. J. A. BURTON, Newberry, S. Cc. 











TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 
WISH THE BEST. 


We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of planting the best 
seed, it is en of the Foundations to 
sueeesaful Farming. 

We havea limited amount of 


“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED” 








on hand, hob mg we quote your 81,00 
igh. Let us boo 


f. 0. b. Ral kK your or- 
der now vir ‘uture delivery, 
Write for testimonials if you do not 
know of — merits. Our book “HOW 
‘W TWO BALES OF COTTON 
Ibe sent upon applica- 
Rei -eno. +; Any bank or busi- 
ness house .n Raleigh. 
W. A SIMPKINS, Bean WC. 
0 tor and introducer of “‘SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED." 








BEST FIELD SEEDS 


Grown especially for me. Biggs r and 
Weekley’s Improved Corns. Bu., $2: a1. * 
peck, 75c. King’s Imp. Cotton Seed Seed de. bu., 


bu. lots. Simpkins, $1 bu. New Era Peas, ry Reg 

Some of this corn yielded $100 bus. per acre. Bar- 
Plymouth Eggs for appaaeee” $1 for 13. 

E. S. MILLSAPS, tatesville, N.C. 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


While the stock lasts we offer the following: 300 
je Cowpeas for Seed @ _ 25. 25 bags Irish 
Cobbler Seed Potatoes @ $2.25. 


Hallé & Pearsall Inc. , Wilmington, N.C 


COCKE’ PROLIFIC 


CORN 


Selected Seed for sale by 
J. P. WYATT & SON, Raleigh, N. C. 


=< 
Late Seed Potatoes For Sale, ‘‘New Dixie’* 
Good keepers and croppers, Practically bug 
and blight proof, I made 970 bushels on 6 1-2 acres 
planted July 14,and 15 last? ear. Price Tic = 
bushel f. o. b Core Va., if ordered on 
before May 15. J. M HUGHES, Glevemens, Va. 


C O W Sv BEANS 


No other Crone s valuable 


for fertilizing, and soil- 

ing. Millet” a ton and 

cane seed, and sweet pota- 

wee. write 3 for Mlustrated 
ree 


HICKORY SEED CO., 18 Trade. ‘St., lchors: N.C, 
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THE HOME CIRCLE JELLIES AND PRESERVES. 
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Why So Many Failures Are Made With These Delicious Food 
ow eee te Sk Se Products—Healthfulness of Properly Made Fruit Sweets—How 
to Insure Good Jelly, and How to Care for It When Made. 





Conducted by Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, —____——_ 
N. C., to whom all letters should be addressed. Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 

| )) RS. Alice Freeman Palmer, ajthe food combination upon the 
hi talented and successful col-|tables of our country homes I shoulq 


lege president, a writer and|say it is the abserce of sugar in the 
lecturer of universal charm, when|dietary. The desire for sweets seems 




















THE WEATHER. 





asked what she considered her great-|to be universal and the fact that 
(& Piper age tg a, et ae | panies nies est achievement promptly replied: | children crave them seems to be an 
XS! The spring’s too back’ard fer us, er too for’ard—ary one— “Currant jelly.” Mrs. Palmer’s| indication that sugar is needed in the 
We'll jaw about it anyhow, and have our way er none! spontaneous answer illustrates a|{diet. The fact that children in the 
The thaw’s set in too suddent; er the frost’s stayed in the soil universal fact in the life of woman-|country do not, as a rule, get their 
Too long to give the wheat a chance, and crops is bound to spoil. kind, that while circumstances now|full quota of sweets in the alluring 
The weather’s eether most too mild, er too outrageous rough, and again may remove her from the}and oftimes unhealthy forms offer- 
And altogether too much rain, er not half rain enough! direct processes of the home, busi-|ed to the children of the town, where 
ness or professional ambitions may] highly colored cheap candies are sold 
Now what I’d like and what you’d like is plane enuff to see: claim her time and effort, yet under- under all sorts of disguises at every 
It’s jest to have old Proveddence drop round on you me neath it all there remains an in-|street corner, to be eaten at proper 
And ast us what our views is first, regardin’ shine er rain, stinctive love and pride in the house-| or improper intervals, as the chance 
And post ’im when to shet her off, er let her on again! wifely art. In this response also, we| may be, offers opportunity for a sub- 
And yet I’d ruther, after all—considern other chores read triumph, possibly, after repeat-| stitution of sweets in other more hy- 
I’ got on hand, a-tendin’ both to my affares and yours— ed failure. gienic forms. 
I’d ruther miss the blame I’d git, a-ruling things up thare, We Need to Eat More Sweets. Because sugar is a highly concen- 
And spend my extry time in praise and gratitude and prayer. trated food, it is best fitted for assim- 
—James Whitcomb Riley. If I were to call attention to a par-|ilation by the body when it is served 


ticular and almost universal lack in|] with other 





foods. Since sweets 
—— {should be taken at regular meal 
times, not between meals, jellies, 


« preserves, and marmalades afford in 
an acceptable way the necessary re- 
uts This ee 














In canning and preserving fruits, 
sugar syrups of greater or less den- 


sity are essential. Canned fruits are 
highly improved in quality, flavor 
e Gg rs | n and appearance by the addition of 


sugar. In fruits of high sugar ratio 
the proportion may be one to six— 


x that is, one pint of sugar to six pints 
 eaaleipiioaons: I n @) Lu r 8) eal e of raw fruit, in lower sugar content, 















a proportion of one to eight is de- 
sirable. In preserving, equal parts 
































of fruit and sugar is considered the 
. = correct sugar content, although w 
: Every reader of this paper can now have a Piano, dnd goed » ol oe ianataatie wit 
and this means you. You have only to avail your- a somewhat less sugar proportion, 
5 self of our easy, small payment Club Plan—a new varying again with the quality of the 

idea in Piano selling—to secure at once an elegant, fruit. 
= highest grade, upright grand piano at factory whole- ee ee 
i le price at teed saving of $103. In other 9 |rics. slums, quinces, The taarma 
& aida, sale price at a guaran £ 5 ries, plums, quinces. The marma- 
° “a words, we actually give you a $400 piano for lades require less sugar, one-half the 
$297. You cannot duplicate elsewhere this piano amount used in preserves. More 
: for less than $400 care in cooking is necessary since no 
o F water is added to the fruit and 
To prove these claims, let us send you our Piano Book, sugar. The seeds should be removed 
describing our new Club Plan. ‘Then you will be convinced from berries, by pressing them 
that we can and do sell a full value through a sieve, and the fruit pulp 
and sugar given long, slow cook- 

$ 400 Ludden & Bates $297 ing. 
Upright Grand Piano for 





Some Notes on Jelly Making. 


Housekeepers who succeed with 
canned and preserved products re- 
peatedly fail with jellies, so it is to 
this province that we wish to direct 








and give you a piano whose sweetness and purity of tone are remarkable, while action, 
style and finish will completely satisfy the exacting artist and critic. 


How We Save You Money 













Read This At first thought it would not seem possible to sell a $400 piano for $297, but that is because you do our most painstaking effort. As to 
arkcox GA not know the useless commissions and profits that are given when a piano is sold at retail in the the jelly-making process two ques- 
LuppEN & BATESS.M.H., ordinary way. We have cut out all these. 


tions are constantly asked. ‘‘Why 
does not my jelly harden?” ‘‘What 
causes my jelly to candy?” It is 


Atlanta, Ga. Then, too, we manufacture our Pianos 100 at a time. ‘Thus we cut down manufacturing cost to 
Seatiomen: inf a the lowest possible point without reducing quality a particle. By means of our Piano Club we sell 
n being niorme o : . = . . s . 
the death of my husband, these pianos 100 at a time, thereby saving the high cost of selling pianos one at a time. 







3eing both 

> : s ch or too 
you handed me a receipt manufacturers and selling agents, we cut out all profits but one—and that a small one, which we are a 4 to answer, yoo og — he juice 
for eee, Pigeon : harem honestly entitled to. Manufacturing economy plus selling economy makes a saving to you of $103. little sugar was used; that the ju 
amoun °o unpaic ya l- 





eEce: on tihe sudden & You keep that much in your own pockets instead of handing it over to some piano agent. 
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pletes the purchase price ment in piano manufacture. Note these specifications: Special steel and copper wound strings, 
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I wish to express my Nor is this all. A life insurance policy goes with every piano, so that in the event of your death, a 
deep appreciation of your | receipt in full is given your family, cancelling further payments. See Mrs. Geismar’s statement. 
action in this matter, and 


was cooked for too long or too short 
a time. These explanations do not 
help the housekeeper, for she re- 
members that at other times, the 
same proportion of sugar and time 
of cooking gave perfect jelly. To 
another source, then, must be traced 
the cause of success at one time and 
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Or Coa, GEISMAR. priced, and gives other information important what similar to starch in its prop 

to you whether you buy a Ludden & Bates Piano ties. It is due to this substance, 

A Course of Music ornot. Send all letters to Ludden & Bates S.M.H., 


Lessons FREE 


71 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
be —— piano sold on LUDDEN & BATES 
our club 


therefore, that fruit juices, by means 
of heat, may be converted into jelly. 







boggles 3 Send me your Piano Book explaining your Club It is important that the jelly maker 
course of instruction in Southern Music House Plan and your method of saving $103 on a piano. should understand when this jelly- 
music that will enable ; hen 
you to become a compet- 71 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. Name Se making element is at its best. W 
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Piano stool and hand- 
some scarf are also fur- 
nished free. 


the fruit is barely ripe, or even 4 
trifle under-ripe, the pectin is at the 
height of its efficiency as a jelly-pro- 
ducing agent. 


Ludden & Bates Pianos may also be inspected af our Address 
branch stores—Savannah, Augusta, Macon, Ga.; Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Fla.; Wilmington, N. C 
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Fruits vary as to the quantities of | 
pectin, sugar, acid and gums in their 
composition, which again renders the 
process uncertain. An acid fruit is 
the most suitable for jelly-making, 
though a few acid fruits, as the 
strawberry, have so little of the 
jelly-making pectin present that it 
is difficult to overcome its absence. 
The very best fruits for jully are cur- 
rant, crab apple, ayple, quince, 
grape, blackberry, raspberry, peach. 
It requires more ski’. to make jelly 
from fruits to whicn water must be 
added, such as apyles, quince, pear, 
than from the more juicy fruits, the 
perries. A fair estimate is three 
quarts of juice, the result of cooking 
together eight quarts of frait with 
four quarts of water. If te quan- 
tity of juice is greater than this, it 
should be boiled down to. three 
quarts. 

If clear jelly of a first class is de- 
sired the juice should pass through, 
not pressed, a flannel or cheese cloth, 
pag, the cheese cloth being of double 
thickness. The remaining juice and 
pulp left in the bag may be used for 
a second-class jelly or for marma- 
lade. 

The Proportion of Sugar to Use. 


Interesting experiments have re- 
cently been carried on in various 
schools of cookery in this country to 
determine the amount of sugar and 
boiling required in jelly making with 
the following conclusions: First. 
that the amount of boiling necessary 
to secure a perfect product varies 
somewhat with each fruit; but is 
practically uniform with the same 
fruit. Second, that the smaller the 
amount of sugar the longer boiling 
is necessary, with the result that a 
long period of boiling produces a 
darker product. Equal parts of 
fruit juice and sugar is perhaps the 
safest proportion, although a fruit 
juice with a high amount of sugar 
naturally would require a trifle less 
than this proportion. 

Too much sugar will cause jelly 
to candy. Too little, which requires 
long boiling, will also produce an un- 
desirable product. Too rapid boil- 
ing will cause particles of sugar to 
be thrown upon the sides of the ket- 
tle, which, if stirred back into the 
kettle, which often happens, will 
cause the whole mass to crystalize. 
Stir the sugar and juice until the 
sugar is dissolved, place over the 
fire, watching closely until it boils, 
draw to the back of the stove, skim, 
return to fire again, boil, and skim 
again, repeating the process a third 
time. Pour into heated glasses, 
freshly sterilized in hot water. Re- 
move the giasses carefully to a sun- 
ny window, free from dust and 
cover with strips of glass or card- 
board, until the jelly is ‘‘set.”’ 


How to Prevent Mold. 


Jellies are so rich in sugar 
that they are protected from _ bac- 
teria in yeasts; but great care must 
be taken to protect them from mold 
spores. To do this, cut round disks 
of thick white paper, the size of the 
glass, brush over the cold, set jelly 
Surface with brandy or alcohol, dip 
the disk of paper in the alcohol or 
brandy, and press gently upon the 
jelly. If the glasses have covers, 
put them on, if not, cut disks of 
Paper one-half inch larger than the 
tops, dip into the beaten white of an 
egg, to which has been added a 
tablespoonful of cold water, press 
the paper over the glass and at the 
sides, being sure that the paper ad- 
heres firmly to the sides. 

Another protective method is to 
Pour over the hardened jelly a coat- 
ing of melted paraffin which is a 
trifle less safe than the paper, be- 
Cause the alcohol or brandy kills 





white spot is a colony of millions.of germs. 
or on the table-butter. 


dangerous fly. The following 


rized by every housekeeper: 


1. Kill every fly that strays 
into the house. 

2. Do not allow decaying 
material of any sort to accumu- 
late on or near your premises. 

3. All refuse which tends in 
anyway to fermentation, should 
be disposed of or covered with 
lime or kerosene oil. 

4.° Screen all foods. 





5. Keep all receptacles for 


A FLY’S PROMENADE 





A fly walked over this-plate‘of| nutrient beef jelly, '*topping’now tand: then ‘to"eat. Every 
He.would have left these germs in a glass of milk 


T#E Virginia State Board of Health, Richmond, prints the 

foregoing picture, and we republish it for the sake of 
urging our readers to begin right now their warfare against the 
“Rules for Dealing with the Fly 
Nuisance”’ are useful in this connection and should be memo- 


garbage carefully covered and 
the cans cleaned or sprinkled 
with oil or lime. 


6. Keep the stables clean. If 
manure must be left in them, 
sprinkle with acid phosphate. 

7. Cover food after a meal; 
burn or bury all table refuse. 

8. Screen all windows and 
doors, especially the kitchen 
and dining room. 











any mold spores that have already 


found their way to the jelly while 
they might be able to develop later 
under the coating of paraffin. 

To sum up the facts about the 
jelly making process, the following 
points must be kept in mind: First, 
fruit for jelly should be selected 
when the “pectin” quality is at its 
maximum efficiency, which is found 
in fruit just ripe or a trifle under- 
ripe. Second, that equal parts of 
sugar and fruit juice are trustworthy 
proportions, unless the fruit has a 
high sugar percentage, which is 
likely to develop in larger quantity 
in a dry, hot season than in cool, 
moist weather. Third, that gentle 
boiling is of prime importance. 

Just a word about utensils. In 
preserving and jelly making, iron 
or tin utensils should never be used. 
This statement also applies to the 
stewing of fruit for immediate use. 
The fruit acids attack these metals, 
giving a bad color and metallic taste 
to the product. The preserving ket- 
tles should be porcelain-lined, enam- 
eled, or of a metal that will not form 
troublesome combinations with fruit 
juiees. The kettles should be broad 
rather than deep, and the fruit 
should not be cooked in deep layers. 
Nearly all necessary utensils may be 
found in some ware not subject to 
chemical action. 





Teach the Girls Practical Things. 

The housekeeper of today must 
read more, think more, study more 
and know more in order to meet the 
demands. There is no business in 
which brain work is. needed more to 


be able to apply principles underly- 
ing right living. Let me urge more 
work to interest and instruct the 


blanc mange and fruit cake, but the 
essential foods, and to do it proper- 
ly. Teach them how to make good 
bread and cook meats and vegetables 
properly rather than angel food or 
floating island. Teach them, not 
point lace and embroidered pillows, 
but to make aprons, dresses, child- 
ren’s clothes, to cut economically and 
fit carefully. Teach them how to 
care for the home, to have it sani- 
tary, and to care for their bodies in 
health and sickness. Teach them 
system and economy, how to keep ac- 
counts and spend money wisely. 
Then better homes will be assured, 
better health and happiness.—Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 





Uses for Old Dresses. 


I want to tell you how I use old 
clothing after it is beyond repair. 
Some people use the old dresses, etce., 
to make quilts, but I’ve never 
thought they lasted long enough to 
pay for the trouble in that way; so I 
piece them up as for quilts and use 
two of them to go between the top 
and lining of a new quilt. Of course, 
you could use more, but I find them 
of sufficient thickness made with just 
two. These quilts are much easier to 
wash, besides washing doesn’t cause 
them to tear or stitches to break in 
wringing, as when they are padded 
with cotton. The strings and small 
pieces left from piecing these pad- 
dings, I tack, hit or miss as for car- 
pet strings, and with a well seasoned 
crochet hook made of green hickory 
wood, I crochet them into rugs, eith- 
er round, square or oblong, using the 
double crochet stitch. This makes a 
very durable rug. 
LULA BH. ARMOUR. 


AIM OF HOME ECONOMICS 


T° make housekeeping an inspiring profession, 
instead of deadening drudgery. 
T° make the daily work in the home of fascinat- 
ing interest, instead of monotonous labor. 
T° make housekeeping easier and simpler by 
utilizing modern science in the home. 


T° make household money go further, that the 
higher things of life may be included. 

T° preserve and increase health, and thereby 
promote happiness and prosperity. 

T° develop the children—mentally, morally and 
physically—to their finest possibilities. 

T° raige ideals of American home-making. 

— American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE—The 70-page booklet, “The Profession of 
Home-Making,”’ gives details of the home-study 
domestic science courses. It’s FREE. Bulletins 

a Values’’ and “Free a? Cooking,” 10c. 
each. Address A. S. H , 502 W.’ 69th St... 





girls. Teach them how to cook, not 
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Cash Or Time Payments 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of ¢ Kaa 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash 'f 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to own the 
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DESIGN 26—Stamped on 
Flaxon for French 








Embroidery. 





STAMPED WAIST PATTERNS | 75° 


WITH EMBROIDERY FLOSS, COMPLETE 


For a dainty hand-embroidered waist, 


be had Wome bak by mail for as little as 75c. 


AIST PATTERNS OF THIS DELIGHTFUL 


white weave with its linen-like gloss and 
beauty) are special designs for French em- 
Stamped on 40-inch Lawn are also 
new designs for the popular braiding. Ample 


any style—and enough embroidery floss or 
braid to absolutely complete the work. 
OTHER DESIGNS, a great many others, 
for those wishing several waists, all different. 
Each beautiful Pattern is 75c— postage 7c 
Send 82c today for the Pattern of 


In the same pleasing designs are Waist 
Patterns stamped on sheer Linen Lawn, 
others on fine mercerized Lingerie Cloth. 
These are $1, complete! Postage 7c extra. 


DAVISON-PAXON-STOKES CO. 


Store of Many Departments 
59 Whitehall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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DESIGN 28 — Stamped on 
Plain 40-inch Lawn 
for Braiding. 
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E will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
W as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in our col- 
umns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate 
swindl This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling 

i and that patrons, 
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you as an advertiser in The ive Farmer 
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Editorial Gleanings. 





UR LEGUME SPECIAL next week, remem- 
ber, and it’s going to be one of the best 
we have yet done. Here are some of the 

features: ‘‘Alfalfa Growing,’’ by Mr. T. B. Parker; 
“Preparing for and Planting Peanuts,” by Hon. 
T. W. Blount; ‘“‘Why Work Poor Land When We 
Know How to Make It Rich?” by Mr. A. L. 
French; “Cowpeas for Various Purposes,” by 
Prof. C. L. Newman; Soy Beans, by Mr. A. M.Wor- 
den and others; Velvet Beans, by those who have 
tried them; Lespedeza, by Prof. W. B. Mercier; 
Crimson Clover, by men who have made money 
growing it. Of course, Professor Massey and Dr. 
Butler will write, too, on topics of special time- 
liness and importance, and, on the whole, we be- 
lieve it will be an issue that will inspire you to 
plant more leguminous crops than you have ever 
done before; and if it does, it will do all that we 
hope for it. 











se 

President Barrett, of the Farmers’ Union, is 
doing an immensely useful work in arousing the 
farmers to the importance of writing letters to 
their Congressmen in behalf of measures in which 
farmers are interested. The trouble has often 
been heretofore, not that the Congressmen did not 
wish to give the farmer a square deal, but that the 
farmer was silent while the other interests were 
bedeviling the Congressmen with unending letters, 
telegrams, and personal appeals. Here is one of 
the best uses for that quarter’s worth of postals 
which every wide-awake farmer should keep on 
hand. Send one to your Congressman and tell 
him to vote for the parcels post, extension of 
rural free delivery, the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Health, and for keeping the tax on colored 
oleo. 

& 

In our opinion those members of the Farmers’ 
Union who are trying to establish farm schools as 
distinct from, or in competition with, the public 
schools of their neighborhoods are making a great 
mistake. We believe in the teaching of agricul- 





ture—that every boy and girl should learn the 
fundamental laws underlying the ordinary pro- 
cesses of nature—but we believe that they can be 
taught these things in the public school in connec- 
tion with their other studies. The boy must learn 
other things besides farming if he is to develop 
into a well-rounded man. As Prof. C. H. Mebane 
says: ‘Let us have culture and agriculture taught 
side by side in the same school. Let every boy 
have a chance to develop all the mental capacity 
he has.’”’ Breadth of vision is essential to the 
truest success in any line of endeavor, and the 
great object of the rural school should not be to 
train farmers, but to develop mem. If the boy 
wants to specialize im agriculture, let him, but do 
not deny to him any thing that will make him a 
more cultured man. 
M 

On sandy soils, durimg a wet year, twe or more 
applications of the fertilizer may pay best, espe- 
cially if highly soluble nitroger compounds, like 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, are used 
in making up the fertilizer. On stiff soils, ordi- 
nary or average years, whem cottonseed meal, 
tankage or fish scrap is used to supply the nitro- 
gen, one application will usually yield the largest 
net profit. 

a 

You can not have a better motto on your walls 
this crop-growing season thar the sentiment from 
Sidney Lanier’s poem: “Thar’s more in the man 
than thar is in the land.” A farmer in one of 
our sand-hill courties said to us the other day: 
“T can take you right out here to the farm of a 
man who makes one hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre, and right adjoining him is another far- 
mer who makes only ten bushels per acre. The 


land is the same, and it is only a difference in the 
men.” 





The Tax of Idleness. 


) ry HE DANBURY, N. C., Reporter in a recent 
issue estimates that in that county, Stokes, 

15,000 people are idle five months in the 
year. ‘‘These people, if put to work at 75 cents a 
day, would during their idle time after their crops 
are finished, earm $1,350,000, or one-half of the 
total wealth of the county.” 

What is true of Stokes County is true, as we 
all know, of nearly every cotton or tobacco coun- 
ty in the South; and this appalling waste of time 
and energy—for idleness dissipates energy faster 
than work does—accounts to a very large extent 
for the poverty of the South, when compared 
with other sections. Can any class of men waste 
five months of their time and expect to keep up 
with the procession—to get their share of the 
general prosperity? Can any man expect to earn 
a year’s wages for seven months’ work? And if 
@ Man does not ears a year’s wages in a year, 
must he not expect to do without some of the 
things which the man who works the whole year 
will have? 

Until this condition is remedied, a high stand- 
ard of general prosperity is impossible. The rem- 
edy, too, if obvious—it consists simply in the 
adoption of a system of farming that will furnish 
employment for men and teams the year round. 
On a well-ordered farm there should be some- 
thing to do every day in the year—something, 
teo, that would contribute directly to increasing 
the farmer’s income. This means simply diversi- 
fied farming, a rotation of erops, due attention 
to live stock and to the minor industries which 
add so much to farm profits. 

To get a year’s pay, we must do a year’s work; 
and no one-crop system will furnish profitable 
work the year round. 

Shall we stay poor, or shall we change our sys- 
tem of farming? Each farmer must answer the 
question for himself and, as far as this year goes, 
answer it at once. 





Sed 
How Stock Raising Will Help. 


i] HE INCREASE of stock raising in the 
South means the coming of 80 many ad- 
vantages that it is hard to enumerate them 

all at once. 

It means that we are to get two profits from 
our crops instead of one—one profit from growing 
them and another from feeding them. 

It means that we are to begin building up our 
lands instead of running them down. 

It means that we are to use fertilizers more 
economically and get better results from their ap- 
plication. 

It means that we are to become more businegs- 
like farmers, keeping in closer touch with mar- 
kets and the business world. 

And still another advantage which has beer 
little thought of, is that it will make for a greater 
stability and efficiency in farm labor. Stock rais- 
ing will demand the services of laborers all the 
year round, and by affording constant employ- 
ment, and at better wages than are now paid, we 
shall get a more intelligent and more profitable 
class of farm labor. 

It is to be hoped, moreover, that this result will 
give yet another blow to the old false idea that 
cheap, unintelligent labor is a help to any com- 
munity. A laborer who is worth $2 a day will 
make you a bigger profit than a laborer who is 
worth only 50 cents a day, just as surely as a $2 
investment will bring more interest than a 50- 
cent investment. 





The One-Horse Farmer. 


WARM FRIEND of The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette who says he only has one 

horse with which to do farming, writes 
asking if we can not give more help to the one- 
horse farmer.. He says that all of our improved 
methods and improved implements are for two- or 
three-horse farmers. 

The desire of many of the small one-horse farm- 
ers for help is genuime, and we are anxious to 
help them, but we are not anxious to help them 
to continue as one-horse farmers. We are anxious 
to help them to change from a one-horse to a two- 
or three-horse farmer, for, as we have stated be- 
fore, we do not believe satisfactory farming can be 
done, on the most of our lands, with one horse. 
The one-horse farmer who wants help must want 
to, as soom as possible, provide himself with two 
horses and two-horse implements. It is true, that 
many car do better with only one-horse than they 
are now doing; but the aim and final accomplish- 
ment must be good two-horse farming and not 
one-horse farming. 

With this understanding that any attempt to 
do farming with one horse is only to be consider- 
ed as temporary, and to be abandoned at the first 
possible opportunity, we wish to make a few sug- 
gestions to the one-horse farmers in The Progres- 
sive Farmer Family. 

Being convinced that one horse can not break 
land satisfactorily or economically, and that two 
horses will enable the farmer to prepare the land 
better and more economically, we want to inquire 
if a system of co-operation can not be put into 
practice by the one-horse farmers of any neighbor- 
hood which will virtually make them two- and 
three-horse farmers in the breaking and preparing 
of the land. Surely one good two-horse plow will 
cost no more than two one-horse plows. Two 
horses and one two-horse plow will break as much 
land, and do it better, than two horses and two 
one-horse plows. One reversible disk harrow and 
three horses will bed more land, pulverize more 
and do more towards preparing the land for plant- 
ing, than three horses and three one-borse plows. 
In these comparisons any difference in the quantity 
or quality of work is on the side of the two-horse 
implements. The saving of man labor will more 
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than pay any difference in the cost of the imple- 
ments. 

Any two one-horse farmers can, therefore, be- 
come two-horse farmers by the purchase of one 
two-horse plow and a reversible disk and a 
smoothing harrow and do at least one-half more 
work than they are now doing, and do it better. 
They may be two-horse farmers in so far as the 
preaking of the land and preparing it for the crop 
is concerned. Furthermore, by the use of the 
smoothing harrow they can be two-horse farmers 
in the early cultivation of their crops. By the 
use of the weeder they can still further continue 
methods of cultivation resembling the approved 
practice of the two-horse farmer. 

After this by the use of light one-horse culti- 
vators, they can do about as satisfactory work as 
the two-horse farmer, although at a higher cost. 
This is an age of combination and co-operation. 
Will the one-horse farmers who really wish to do 
better farming consider this plan? Will they co- 
operate to the extent of buying the implements 
in combination and preparing the lands by join- 
ing their team force? Such a plan is not equal 
to individual ownership of two horses and the 
needed implements, but it is infinitely better than 
the one-horse methods now in use. It may be 
made the means of any two neighboring one-horse 
farmers doing better farming than they can possi- 
bly do working separately with one horse. 





Plant a Seed Corn Patch. 


ET US REMIND you once again that you 
is should plant a seed corn patch—a seed 

cotton patch, too, for that matter; but a 
corn patch by all means. 

Select an acre or a half acre, some distance 
from all other corn fields, have it of fair fertility, 
prepare just as well as you know how, fertilize 
liberally, but not excessively, plant the very best 
seed you can obtain of the variety you wish to 
grow next year, and give it thorough cultivation 
the season through. 

This seed acre is not the one to try for the big- 
gest yield on, but you want to give every stalk on 
it a hcance to do its best. Thin out all weaklings 
and deformed stalks in the beginning, and be sure 


that the corn is not too thick. It is not neces- 


sary,—indeed, it may be injurious as tending to | 


promote too much growth of stalk,—to have the 
stalks at great distances apart, but there should 
be no crowding. Then when the tassels begin 
to appear, if there are any stalks that seem to 
be barren, remove the tassels from these before 
they ripen their pollen and thus have a chance to 
reproduce their tendency to barrenness by fertil- 
izing the pistillate flowers on other stalks. If 
there are any other stalks that are for any rea- 
son objectionable, untrue to type, or unhealthy in 
appearance, detassel them, too. = 
Keep an eye on the patch all summer long, and 
when you go to select the ears for planting next 
fall, choose them with regard to the characteris- 
tics of the whole plant on which they grew and 
not simply because they are pretty ears. Save 
the very best ears for planting your seed patch 
next year, label them so that they can not be lost, 
and use the rest of the selected seed for planting 
your main crop. 
When you have done this for a year or two, if 
you exercise judgment in your selection and work 
with a definite idea of the kind of corn you wish 
to produce, there will be a marked improvement 
in the type of your corn and in its productivity. 
This is the very best and surest way to get good 
seed corn; so plant a seed corn patch right now. 





We are, of course, all interested in the estab- 
lishment of the Appalachian Forest Reserve and 
other National forests; but it seems to us that the 
States of the South might do some work along 
this line with great profit. The gradual acquisi- 
tion of forest lands, or lands that should be in 


Get Ready for the Fairs Next Fall. 


N A RECENT letter Mr. W. J. Shuford, in 
| calling attention to his fair—the Catawba 
County Street Fair, to be held at Hickory, 
N, ©., next fall—makes a strong plea for a more 
general interest in local fairs, and one which we 
believe farmers everywhere would do well to 
heed. Mr Shuford says: 

“Begin to plan what you are going to do 

to make the fair better than ever. If you 
have any suggestions to make, your county 
paper will be glad to publish them. Set 
aside one day at least for all the family to 
attend. They will enjoy it. Then when you 
hear visitors praising the fair and the splen- 
did exhibits, you will be happier and proud 
of having done your part. Let the boy care 
for a colt, pig or calf; let him enter the boys’ 
corn contest and make an exhibit at the fair. 
It will stimulate him to putting forth better 
efforts, and should he not be a winner at first, 
the comparison and experience will educate 
him along the line of finer stock and better 
products. <A county fair should be an occa- 
sion of good fellowship, hand-shaking and the 
exchange of beneficial ideas.” 

True enough, and the farmer who takes pride 
enough ia his work to prepare a creditable ex- 
hibit for his local fair, and who attends it with 
the idea of learning as well as of having a good 
time, is going to be a better farmer for the ex- 
perience. A properly conducted agricultural fair 
is a valuable educational institution. 

Begin right now to prepare for your fair next 
fall and go prepared to take back your share of the 
premiums. You will get both profit and enjoy- 
ment out of the work. 

Just one more thing: Take an interest in the 
management of your fair. Insist that it be an ag- 
ricultural fair, not a mere bringing together of 
gambling devices and unsavory shows. Amuse- 
ment is a good thing; but you do not want to take 
your children to a fair where there are things you 
would not let them see at other times. The 
“attractions” can, and should, be made clean and 
wholesome, and they should never be allowed to 
become the main features of the fair. 





Those Sue Club Buttons. 


NWAAUR BUTTONS for our Corn Club boys will 
Q) not be ready for three or four weeks. We 
have had to wait till requests came in to 
know how many to have made. Remember every 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette boy who is grow- 
ing a prize acre of corn can have the button for 
a 2-cent stamp. If you wish one, write to-day 
so we can have the factory. make one for you, 
getting it to you in the next thirty days. 





We happened to hear the other day of one 
merchant in a little Piedmont town of about 
1,000 population who sold $21,600 worth of 
Western meat last year. Every pound ef im- 
ported pork, bacon, or beef brought into the 
South from Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana; every 
egg brought from the Daketas or New York; 
every pound of butter brought from Wisconsin, 
and every mule brought from Missouri, is a re- 
flection upon the intelligence and enterprise of 
every Southern farmer. Every county paper 
should start a campaign for stock raising in its 
territory. 


A Thought for the Week. 


PR IS WHAT life means to me—a place 





where a Father above deals differently 
with his different children, but with all in 
love; a place where true joys do not hang on ma- 
terial pegs, and where all the while the faet that 
God our Father is on his throne lines every cloud 
with gold. Nay, more, to tell the truth, the 





forests, at the headwaters of our principal rivers 
would do much to prevent disastrous floods, and 


would, in the course of years, pay good divi- 
dends. 


Heaven I, like others, look for is not ‘‘a place to 
rest and be idle in,’ but is a place where ‘‘we 
shall run, and not be weary.”—Dr. Wilfred T. 
| Grenfel, the Labrador missionary. 


| 








“'What’s The News?” 


You Will Die Eight Years Before You 
Should. 


(Al OVER the country to-morrow (April 




















24th) is to be celebrated as ‘‘Health Sun- 
day.’”’ Following the example of their 
great Master who gave so much time to healing 
the sick, the churches have fallen heartily into 
line with the movement. 

The writer recently had the good fortune to 
hear Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, in vigorous 
advocacy of his proposition for a national Depart- 
ment of Health. He points out that while the to- 
tal number of deaths from Spanish bullets in the 
Spanish-American War was only 1,020, every day 
there are in the United States 1,700 needless 
graves for victims of preventable diseases. The 
annual death rate in New Zealand is 9 to the 
1,000 people; in the United States, 16.5 to the 
1,000 people. With proper sanitation and hy- 
giene, and the prevention of unnecessary disease, 
lowering our death rate to what it should be, the 
average human life would be lengthened eight 
years. 

Or to bring the truth home to you, Mr. Reader, 
let us put it this way: Under our present policy 
of carelessness with regard to hygiene and sanita- 
tion, your life and the life of every other average 
Ameriean, is cut short eight years: you will die 
eight years before you ought to. 

We not only need a National Department of 
Health, but every State in the South should have 
an efficient Board of Health with an appropriation 
of not less than $50,000. It is a disgrace that 
some States spend more for the frills, junkets and 
gold lace of their State militia than they spend to 
save human life. 

But the greatest disgrace of all is that hundreds 
and hundreds of church newspapers, instead of 
carrying life and healing as their great Master 
did, make themselves agents of vicious quacks 
and paterat medicine fakirs who rob the sick and 
dying, often deluding the suffering with false 
hopes until all chance of recovery through proper 
medical treatment is forever gone. 


2 
Miscellaneous Matters of Interest. 


Uy By HE TENNESSEE Supreme Court by a vote 
(; Ss of three to two confirmed the sentence of 

Duncan B. Cooper to twenty years in the 
penitentiary for the murder of Edward W. Car- 
mack. The case of Robin Cooper, his son, was re- 
manded for a new trial. While the minority 
opinion in the case was being read, however, Gov- 
ernor Patterson issued a pardon to the father. 
There is much feeling over the matter, the Gover- 
nor’s action being generally and _ bitterly con- 
demned. 

In the United States Senate last Thursday, Sen- 
ator Burton, of Ohio, made a strong attack on the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. Senator Burton, who is probably the 
foremost Americam authority on such subjects, de- 
clares that the “dribbling” policy of making par- 
tial appropriations year after year for a project is 
ruinous waste. He cited as an example Sandy Bay 
Harbor, in Massachusetts, where work has been 
in progress for twenty-five years, and where, at 
the present rate of progress, it will require fifty 
years yet to complete it. Mr. Burton’s plea for 
a scientific and practical system of waterway im- 
provement rather than for the present “pork- 
barrel” arrangement under which it is the object 
of each Senator and Representative to get as large 
an appropriation as possible for his district, is 
certainly worthy of consideration. It is admit- 
ted by all that hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been virtually wasted on appropriations for 
projects of no value and in piece-meal construc- 
tion of work that should have been appropriated 
for as a whole. 


From Fairbanks, Alaska, a party headed by 
Thomas Lloyd has made an ascent of Mount Mc- 
Kinley, and report that no trace was found that 


Dr. Cook had preceded them to the summit of the 
mountain. 


April 15th the 70,000 census enumerators be- 
gan their work of finding out all about everybody 
in the United States. We have en two or three 
occasions a8ked our readers to lend these enum- 
erators every service in their power and to be pre- 


pared, as far as possible, to answer fully all ques- 
tions that might be asked. 
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REGISTERED JERSEYS AT AUCTION 
May 5, 1910, at Greensboro Auditorium 








Jerseys. 


I will sell my entire herd of Jerseys without reserve 
There has never been such a chance offered to the peo- 
ple of the South to stock up with pure-bred registered 


Golden Lads and St. Lamberts of the Richest Breeding 





cream 20c. per pint, yearly. 
Dairy Wagons, etc. 


sonable terms. 





Wish to sell privately to reliable party milk route on 
which I sell $8,000 00 worth of milk at 10c. per quart, and 


Have several Farms for sale, from 40 acres up. Rea- 
Reference, Bradstreets. 


JOHN A. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Demand not supplied. Also 


Address 


YOUNG 








How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 











TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC_JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June Ist Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian _ Ducks, = greatest laying 
fowl on earth. Eggs $1.50 per 

- H STAN BERY. %& SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. - - - - - - Tennessee. 


SUNNYSIDE FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


For Sale. 50 Pigs ready to ship. They are sired 
by grandsons of Premier Longfellow and of Lord 
Premier and by a son of the great Masterpiece, 
They are the finest pigs we ever raised and out of 
the best sows we ever owned. No better blood or 
breeding in America. Order early before they are 
picked over. All older stock sold. 

Union, S. c. 


W. R. WALKER, Prop., 

High Class Berkshires Pigs 
For sale, from litters of 11, by grandson of Lord 
Premier 50001 and Premier Longfellow 68600, out 
of grandaughters of Masterpiece 77000, Premier 


Lonfellow 68600, Baron Premier 75021 and import- 
ed Biltmore blood. 


O. M. THIGPEN, = Oonetoe, N. O. 
REGISTERED 


DUROC-- JERSEYS 


March and April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 


Sterling Stock Farm, 
2ETERSBORG, - 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


English and American Berkshire Hogs 


Look up records, our Herd Boars consist of Baron 
Enterprise, 96432, a grand son of Baron Premier 
Grand Detours Rival, 107610. Prince 


Premier 

See Sows Premiers Model 3rd, 
rood, 96466, this is one of the 

grandest sows my America, out of Im: Tacts. 
75364. The sow that stood first at the Biltmore 
— Glenburn Empress, 96989. Glenburn Fancy 
» 105860. Ravenwood Dutchess 59th, and a score 

pot as well b: 

February, March and April 1910, Pigs for sale. 


W. H. BRAY & CO., New Bern, N. C. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 

A nice lot of Lambs for July delivery—now two 

months old—acclimated and adap ern 


conditions. Write for prices and engage now. 
R.W.SCOTT, MELVILLE FARM, Haw River,N. Cc. 


Duroc- -Jersey Pigs. 


Rich in color; best blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April shipments. All bred Gilts and 
Sows sold. Write for prices. 

L. M. WHITAKER & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL VANIA 

The School of Veterinary Medicine 
offers a complete course in the veterinary sciences, 
including instruction in the breeding, selection, 
feeding and care of the domestic animals in addi- 
tion to the recognition, prevention and errant 
of diseases, For catalog address LOUIS 
KLEIN, Dean, 3?th Street and Woodland / BS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 











Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. 








L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 














KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 


Jacks, Jennets and Saddle Horses. 260 head tu 
select from. Tamworth Swine all ages. Cata 
logue now 


Lexington, ‘Ky. 





J. F. Cook & ‘Co. - 
We have a tew 
choice bull calver 


ANGUS BULLS to offer at attrac 


tive —, Call, or write us your wants. 
OSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
J EFFERSONTON. Va. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. “Chace Bull Calves for sale, dam: 


8 testing 
6 and 7 ues oe mer Lonel Boars and Gilts by 
grandson Premier ellow. 
ARRIS, Proprietor. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C 
THOROUGHBRED 





Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs:by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head of 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. Holstein Bull Calves $20 
and $25. Thoroughbred Pointer Dogs and Pups. 
100 bu. Mortgage-Lifter Cotton Seed for sale. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm ¥ 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 








to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets, and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 


JOE. E. WRIGHT, JUNCTION CITy, Ky. 
Beqeeh, Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, ~msssemtinatadie and Salesman. 








Mooney 





cent Lord Premier blood. 


W. D. MOONEY, 





Reckshives| 


More thar fifty prizes at last Berkshire Congress Show, Tenn., 
Ky., Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Alabama State Fairs. 
Prize winrzing bred boars for sale. 


March Pigs with 50 per cent. Premier Longfellow and 40 per 


Other Pigs out of daughters of Premier Longfellow, Star Master- 
piece, Lord Premier’s Rival, amd Leé’s Artful Premier XII. 









Show and brood sows. 


Harriman, Tenn. 


‘ily been able to secure. 





XIV.—THE VALUE OF A GOOD STALLION AND JACK 
TO ANY NEIGHBORHOOD. 


By Tait 
p_e~, HE PER CENT of scrub sires 
nS used in our horse breeding is 
probably greater than in any 
other line of live stock breeding. 
Pure-bred boars and bulls of fair 
quality are being more generally 
used, but the quality of our stallions 
and jacks remains of a low order. 
There are probably two chief reasons 
for this fact. First, the horse and 
mule are our highest priced farm 
animals and the cost of a good stal- 
lion or jack is, consequently, greater 
than our limited means have general- 
The second 
reason is that America has no estab- 
lished pure breed of horses. Our 
American trotter, or ‘“‘Standard’’ bred 
horse, is not a pure-bred horse, nor 
has he been bred along any particu- 
lar line, except as to speed, sufficient- 
ly to fix and perpetuate a distinct 
type. The speed quality has been 
pretty generally fixed and our Stand- 
ard-bred horse is, therefore, the best 
foundation in existence to-day for 
developing a high-class breed of light 
harness horses. 

The pure-bred draft horse is not 
popular in the South, and perhaps 
for good reasons; hence, we have no 
distinct national breed generally pop- 
ular for the needs of the South. 

The draft horse breeds are beyond 
doubt best adapted to the conditions 
under which the average farmer must 
breed horses. The breeding of high 
class cariage or saddle horses has 
not been profitable to the average 
farmer breeder. The knowledge and 
money necessary to train, develop 
and fit for market, these classes of 
horses, make the general farmer un- 
fitted for the business. 


The Draft Horse Best for Southern 
Farmers. 


The foregoing facts make the bus- 
iness of horse breeding in the South 
a difficult and complicated problem. 
We are convinced that the draft 
animal will be the most profitable 
animal for the Southern farmer to 
breed, just as it has proved the most 
satisfactory and profitable for the 
general farmer in the Northern 
States and in foreign countries. 

The draft animal of the South is, 
by existing conditions the mule; but 


to breed the mule, horses are neces- | — 


sary. The type of mares which are 
the dams of most of the high-class 
and high-priced mules now on the 
markets, are grades of the draft 
breeds, weighing from 1,200 pounds 
to 1,500 pounds. We have discussed 
the reasons for this fact in previous 
issues of this paper, and merely re- 
peat it here to point the reason why 
we have selected a certain type of 
standard to illustrate the value of 
a good sire in the improvement of 
our horse and mufe stock 

The stallion that in our opinion, 
will do the Southern farmer most 
good in improving our work stock 
and in obtaining a better class of 
mule-produting mares, is a small 
type of draft stallion, preferably the 
Percheron, weighing about 1,500 to 
1,600 pounds. 


What One Stallion May Do for a 
Community. 


It should be remembered that the 
Percheron stallion of this type is not 
a large, coarse horse with long hair 
on his legs and of inferior energy 
and quality. The Percheron is the 
smallest of the draft breeds, and his 
ancestry, conformation and quality, 
make him the ideal progenitor of 





Butler. 


farm work stock and mule-producing 
mares. 

What is such a horse worth to a 
community? What would be the in- 
crease in value of our farm work 
stock if they weighed from 1,100 to 
1,300 pounds, instead of from 800 to 
1,000 pounds as is now the case? No 
other type of stallion will get that 
size to his progeny crossed with our 
small mares. We have tried the 
lighter breeds and now, when heavier 
horses and mules are becoming nec- 
essary to handle the larger imple- 
ments necessary Ufiider changed agri- 
cultural conditions, we are brought 
face to face with the error of our 
past breeding operations. We ad- 
mire the American trotter as the best 
light harness horse the world has 
ever produced, but the American 
trotting stallion has been tried and 
found wanting as a cross to give size 
to the progeny of the mares we now 
have in the South. Southern farm- 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


10 Choice Jersey Heifer Calves 
6 High Class Bull Calves. 











Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single 
Comb White Leghorns 





Send for price lists 
Address 


BILTMORE STOCK FARM 
Biltmore, N. C. 














Pure Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


A fine lot of Brood Mares. Fillies, and ——. 
Stallions, owt and Belgian. . 
A. ALEXANDER & CO." 

Harriston, Va. 

YE WENTY GRADE ‘HOLSTEIN cows, large 
and nicely marked, from 4 to 7 years old. Are cap- 
able of producing from 10,000 to 13,000 Ibs of milk 
per year. so five Registered Holstein Bulls 
from 6 months to 2 years old. V.D. ROBINSON, 
Edmeston, N. Y. 


Augusta Cou nt, 


Cedar Grove Farm 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
North Carolina’s Cherry Red Swine 


Descendants of the highest priced premium win- 
ners of the West, such as Ohio Chief-Prince of 
Cols’ Proud Advance, Top Notcher and others. Am 
offering 30 pigs ready this month in pairs and trios 
not closely related. Send in orders. Letters cheer- 
fully answered now. W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, N. ‘Cc 


Duroc Boars 


Ready for service. Good ones, and registered. 
$20.00 MATT. W. last. 


W. MOSLEY, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Sunny Home Farm 


has stopped selling Angus for the present for the 

very good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va. 


CHOICE BERKSHIRES 


Correct Type and 
Fashionable Breeding 


My best Pigs for sale at reasonable 
prices. Herd Boars consist of Grand 
Sons of Premier Longfellow and Mas- 


terpiece. Sows of equal breeding. 
Jack For Sale Cheap. ——8 years old 
6 Dd. ‘MABEN, Blackstone, Va. 
Address. 


HICKORY FARM 
for geri. and ready 
For Berkshire Pigs and Shrop- 
OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM, - - - Chapel Hill, N.C, 





F. A. COCHRAN, id DERITA, N. Cc. 
14 hands high, and a 
shire Lambs 
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ers have not nor are they likely to 
make money breeding light harness 
horses. 

A stallion of the type indicated, 
can be bought for from $600 to $1,- 
000, and his value to any community 
may be estimated by adding about 
$25 for every 100 pounds he will 
increase the size of our work stock— 
horses and mules. The horses com- 
ing from such a stallion will weigh 
about 200 pounds more than our 
average horse at present. The mules 
from the daughters of such a stal- 
lion will be worth on an average $50 
each more than those from the mares 
we now have. If we count the get 
of such a stallion as 25 per year, and 
his period of service 10 years, we 
have 250 colts as his progeny. If 
these be each worth $25 more than 
the average from the stallions now 
in use, we have his value, as shown 
in the first generation, of $6,250. If 
we estimate his cost at $1,000 and 
his keep for ten years at $2,000, we 
still have a net profit of $3,250, 
which any community may obtain 
from the purchase of such a stallion. 


The Value of a Good Jack. 


But this is only half the story. If 
the daughters of this stallion be bred 
to a good jack, the mules will each be 
worth $50 more than those we now 
raise, half of which increase must 
be credited to the sire of the mares. 
No jack can get high-priced mules 
from small, inferior mares, but a 
good jack will easily pay any neigh- 
bporhood 100 per cent on his cost and 
keep, even on our present mare stock, 
and on good mares double that 
profit. With good mares and jacks, 
mules can be raised for one-half their 
present cost; therefore, the value of 
a good jack is to be measured by 
the quality of the mares bred to him, 
and the service he is able to do. A 
good jack is easily worth $3,000 to 
any community that will use him. 
He may be bought at from $800 to 
$1,000. The profit is apparent. 





CARE OF MARE AND COLT. 


How to Handle the Colt When the 
Mare is Put to Work and How to 
Feed Mare for Best Results. 


I have a nice mare that is 
with foal. She will bring colt 
about the middle of May. Can 
I continue to work her up to 
time for her to bring colt, and 
how long will it be after she has 
colt before I can work her? How 
often would it be necessary for 
colt to suck during day? We 
go to work about 6 in the morn- 
ing, stop at 12 o’clock, go to 
work at 1:30, stop at sunset. 
Would it be best to let colt fol- 
low mare in field, or keep at 
home in good cool stable, or let 
it run in nice large yard? 

H. C. W. 


Editorial Answer.—This mare 
may be worked right up to the time 
of foaling without injury to herself 
of the colt, if she is handled with 
good judgment. She should not be 
required to go out of a walk nor 
should be pulled hard on a heavy 
load. It also goes without saying 
that she should not be worked so 
hard at anything as to unduly tire 
her. If by work, heat, or other 
cause, she becomes exhausted, injury 
may be done. 

She should have at least two weeks’ 
rest after foaling. If she does well, 
Possibly a week or ten days would 
be sufficient in so far as the mare is 
concerned, but in justice to the colt 
at least two weeks’ rest should be 
given. The digestive functions of 
the colt are easily disordered, and 
if the mare be put to work the flow 
of milk will not be so regular, either 


in quantity or quality, and conse- 
quently bowel troubles are more 
likely to result in the young colt. 
The question as to whether the 
colt should follow the mare or be 
confined to the stable is a difficult 
one to answer without all the facts 
involved in the case. As a general 
rule, it is best to keep the colt con- 
fined while the mother is at work. 
It is less trouble to the one who is 
working the mare and better for the 
colt, but one opportunity to suck be- 
tween 6 o’clock in the morning and 
sunset is not enough for a young 
colt. Unless the mare is working a 
long distance from the stable, she 
should be taken to the barn in the 
middle of the forenoon and afternoon 
and the colt allowed to suck, until 
the colt is at least six weeks or two 
months old. If this is not done the 
mare’s udder will be full of an 
abundant supply of milk when she 
goes into the stable at noon and 
night, and the hungry colt will take 
too much, indigestion will follow, 
and if the colt does not take sick 
and die, it is not likely to do so well 
at the best. 

A colt nurses often when at liber- 
ty to do so, and the change to such 
long intervals between nursing must 
be made gradually and slowly. 

If convenient, the colt should be 
removed from the mother for two or 
three days before the mare is put to 
work and allowed to nurse say twice 
during the forenoon and twice dur- 
ing the afternoon; then when work 
begins, once in the middle of the 
forenoon and afternoon, will not be 
such a sudden change. If the mare 
be a good milker, it will be best to 
milk out part of the supply before 
the colt is allowed to suckle, in order 
that he does not get too much. The 
danger is not from the colt getting 
insufficient milk, but from getting 
too large a quantity at one time. 

When the colt is left at the stable 
great care must be taken to con- 
fine him where he can not possibly 
get out or hurt himself. The best 
Place is a box stall with solid walls 
and without any manger or other 
place in which he can get his feet 
fastened, or injure himself in any 
way. A lot in which there is shade 
would be all right, providing it was 
surrounded by a high, tight board 
fence. Unless such a lot is available, 
a stall is better because the dan- 
ger of injury is less. Many a colt is 
injured or killed in his frantic efforts 
to get with his mother when first 
confined. After a week or two both 
mother and foal will become accus- 
tomed to the separation, and then all 
trouble will be over. 

After the colt is six weeks to two 
months old, if the change be gradu- 
ally made, it may be safe to keep the 
mare from him all the forenoon or 
afternoon, because by that time he 
will have begun to eat oats, wheat 
bran and peavine hay, or to eat some 
green grass. It is best to teach the 
colt to eat just as early as possible 
because it increases his growth and 
makes the weaning operation less of 
a shock. 

Corn and corn fodder are not sat- 
isfactory feeds for a mare in foal 
nor for one suckling a colt. These 
feeds do not contain enough bone- 
and flesh-forming materials, nor suf- 
ficient of the elements needed to pro- 
duce milk. If oats or peavine hay 
are not available, we suggest one 
pound of cottonseed meal a day until 
the colt is three weeks old, and then 
that two pounds a day be given in- 
stead of double that weight of corn 
now being fed. 





Unless a horse has strong and 
well-made feet he is poor material 
for field or road work.—Prof. C. W. 
Burkett. 





A Good Milk House. 


We want to tell about a practical, 
simply constructed milk house. It 
was 8x10 feet and 7 feet to the 
eaves, built of cheap lumber from a 
neighboring mill, and located con- 
veniently to the house and well, and 
near the fence dividing the house 
yard from the barn-yard. On one 
side was a deep trough to hold the 
milk cans, made from two-inch oak 
plank mortised together, so it would 
not leak. A trough from the pump 
ran through an opening in the wall! 
into this large trough, and at the op-; 
posite end was another long trough 
leading through the fence into a 





watering trough for the _ stock.! 
Three times a day the drinking 
water for the work horses and 
cows was pumped through this, 
milk trough, leaving the water in| 
it fresh and cool, keeping the 
milk sweet long enough to get al- 
most twice as much cream as before, | 
requiring no extra work, and keep-| 
ing the butter firm and fine. | 
A window on each of the four sides | 
and the door were covered with wire 
screens, so they were always open 
to cause a draft, and the house was 
always cool. 

The material for such a building 
is not expensive, and any handy 
man should be able to construct it. 
The extra amount of butter made in 
one summer would almost equal the 





cost of material. 

The building described was shad- 
ed most of the day by a large tree. 
If no tree is available, some perma- 
nent vine, such as woodbine or wis- 
teria, trained over it would soon 
make a good shade, while small 
board awnings would keep the sun 
from the windows, and keep the 
room cool. MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 





When Buying a Boar. 


Whenever possible the breeder 
ought to inspect personally the ani- 
mal he selects as a herd boar, but 
when unable to do this and he has 
no competent representative, he 
should endeavor to make the best se- 
lection possible by mail by detailing 
his needs, and the deficiencies of his 
sows. Ordering by mail should be 
considered a last resort, or to be done 
only when the purchaser cannot buy 
near home, or for other good reasons 
is unable to give his personal atten- 
tion to the selection. When that is 
the case the purchase should be made 
from a breeder known to be repu- 
table and the needs of the buyer and 
the price he figures on paying should 
be definitely stated in the letter. 

All men who have had much to do 
with the selling of pure-bred boars 
are familiar with the buyer who in- 
sists that ‘‘you must get him down as 
low as you can—he must be cheap, 
as I have written to a: number of 
other breeders.” A man of this 
stamp is likely to want a boar of al- 
most impossible make-up for a very 
small sum. He is less likely to do 
well in his purchase than the man 
who will frankly state the type of 
boar he needs and the amount of 
money he can afford or intends to in- 
vest. The chances are, too, that the 
latter procedure will bring much bet- 
ter treatment.—F. D. Coburn. 








IMPORTANT TO 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
BUYERS 


Don’t make the mistake of assuming 
that the inexperienced buyer can’t see the 
difference between cream separators. 

You can’t see the difference in results, 
in quantity and quality of product, ease of 
operation, cleaning and durability, of 
course, without comparative use of differ- 
ent machines, 

But there is not a sensible man any- 
where who in comparing the DE LAVAL 
and any other cream separator side by 
side—the design, construction, finish, as- 
sembling and unassembling of parts, sim- 
plicity, manifest ease of cleaning and all 
around practicability—cannot appreciate 
the superiority of the DE LAVAL to the 
other. 

And when it comes to practical test, 
every responsible person who wishes it 
may have the free trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his own home without advance 
payment or any obligation whatever. 

WHY make so important an investment 
as a cream separator without being SURE 
that you are right? You simply have to 
ask the nearest DE LAVAL local agent 
or write the Company directly. 


























The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROAOWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 
42 E. MADISON 8T. 14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 
ORUMM & SACRAMENTO STS 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTL 





Get the Royal Pea Huller 


It coste less than any oth- 
erand gives better satis- 


we have a specially at- 

tractive offer to make you. 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CD,, Dept, Y, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








by Moeanaied ior tnresiian Pee 
ste ju ‘or 

i elvet Seed and Gay- 
Soa orntse ain snd bam 


Seed. Has m- 
ere write that they have used the 
PEERLESS out yet. High 
prizes at Macon Augusta 














ToBacco FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
DANVILLE TOBACCO COMPANY, 
Box B4Q - + + «+ «= Danville, Va. 











=——FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





makes the roots go deeper and the crops grow. WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET and prices. Tells 
why and how todrain. We make a superior clay tile at reasonable prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N. € 


Proper use of drain tile will solve half your [* 
farm troubles. Tens of thousands of acres of 
good land are unproductive for want of proper 
tile drainage. The cost is small as compared 
to results obtained in increased crops. Tile 
prevents souring, and damage by stagnant 
water. It lets the air in, warms the soil, 
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WHERE THE WELL-BRED HOG IS 
SUPERIOR. 


Some Tests Which Show Where the 
Real Difference Between Good 
Hogs and Poor Ones Lies. 


The average man will not believe 
that the razor back hog will eat 100 
pounds of feed and make as many 
pounds of growth or gain on it as 
will the well-bred Poland China or 
Berkshire. Every little while some 
one comes forward with the state- 
ment that he tested a razor-back 
along with a well-bred pig and after 
feeding them the same for a period, 
found that the well-bred pig had 
made a half more gain in weight than 
the razor-back, and assuming that 
they ate the same amount of feed, 
concludes that the well-bred pigs 
make pork on less feed. 


But when one of those practical 
fellows who doesn’t guess at things, 
putsup a bunch of razor-backs to feed 
against a bunch of well-bred pigs, he 
weighs the pigs and also the feed 
that each lot receives. The average 
farmer is a most confirmed theorist. 
He seldom asks the question ‘“‘why?” 
and rarely weighs the feeds when 
making such tests. He takes it for 
granted the pigs eat the same amount 
of feed because fed together, whereas 
if he would separate the pigs and 
weigh the feed each pig ate, he would 





find out that the well-bred pig eats 


from 1 1-3 to 14 times as much as 
the razor-back. 

A real test of this matter has been 
made at the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion and recently reported. 

Six razor-back pigs ate 3,872 
pounds of grain in 144 days and gain- 
ed 850 pounds. Six high-grade Pol- 
and China pigs during the same time 
ate 5,072 pounds of grain, and gain- 
ed 1,130 pounds. The razor-backs 
gained 0.98 pounds a day and the 
Poland Chinas 1.3 pounds a day. The 
razor-backs used 4.55 pounds of feed 
to make a pound of gain, and the 
Poland Chinas 4.49 pounds of feed 
for each pound of gain. In other 
words, while the razor-backs were 
making 100 pounds of gain the Pol- 
and Chinas made 183 pounds, but 
for every 100 pounds of feed eaten 
by the razor-backs the Poland Chinas 
ate 131 pounds. This means that it 
took 1.4 per cent more feed to make 
pork, live weight, with the razor- 
backs than it did with the Poland 
Chinas. If, however, we take the 
weights at the stock yards at which 
these two lots of hogs were sold, we 
find that the razor-backs gained 1,- 
060 pounds and the Poland Chinas 
1,420. 

This is a doubtful or small margin 
of superiority for the Poland Chinas, 
and is easily within the limit of ex- 
perimental error. That is, with either 
another lot of razor-backs or with 
another lot of Poland Chinas, this 








“ TT should be placed 


So Writes One Enthusiastic 


public school in the land and every boy 
and girl should be required to read it.” 


“A Southerner in Europe” 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor and Manager The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 


And thousands of other readers re-echo the sentiment. 
wants permission to reprint the chapters in his county paper; a prom- 
inent teacher is using it as a text-book; one reader says: 
only book of travels ever written for the farmer and his family.” A 
few other typical new comments are given herewith. 


by the States in every 


Georgia Reader Concerning 


One reader 


“It’s the 








What the Whole South 


Says About the Book: 





TEXAS 


San Antonio Express: “‘No other book 
written between Virginia and Texas has prov- 
ed so papular this year. A notable study of 
Southern problems and opportunities.” 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans Times-Democrat: ‘Mr. Poe's 
suggestion are sound and practical and de- 
serve serious attention.”’ 


MISSISSIPPI 


TENNESSEE 


Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Nashville: “If 
the farmers of the South will read Poe’s book 
and follow out what he says, the South will 
lead the world as a producer of wealth and 
culture in another decade.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville Index: ‘We read the book at 
a single sitting some time ago, but with that 
we were not satisfied; we keptitin easy reach, 





John Sharp Wil- 
liams: “‘I have en- 
joyed it very 
much.” 


SPECIAL 


sense, relating the 
here and there in 
strong, pleasing 
English.” 





THE REGULAR PRICE OF 
“A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE" 


$1.50. Or we will send a paper copy FREE 
for $1.00 in new subscriptions (not renewals) 
to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


ALABAMA lik fog 
i | eliiuianenonn tite is, Cloth binding, $1.00; Paper, 60 cents. ; pic onl A 
4 OF pamekalde toe We will send our paper one year and a paper R.E Borden, 
t sight and sound | copy for $1.30; one year and cloth copy, | St7as>urg: “I’m 
i 


read certain pass- 
ages of it with rare 
delight. Every page 
of the book is vigor- 
ous and holds the 
reader’s interest 


and frequently re- 
OFFER. 


just revelling with 
the greatest de- 
light in reading ‘A 
Southerner in Eu- 
rope.” It is charm- 








GEORGIA 


Thos. E. Watson in Jeffersonian Magazine, 
Atlanta: “It was time for a new book on 
travels in Europe. All of the works of that 
kin it are on our bookshelves are out of 
date. What we wanted was a volume which 
would picture to us the condition of things 
now. Mr. Poe has supplied this demand with- 
out the waste of a page.’’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Yorkville Enquirer: “No Southern-written 
book of years past hasé lied more i 
praise or met with more widespread app 





7 





Ambassador James Bryce, of Great Britain: 
judicious and penetrating in its reflections, A 
fair and acute.’’ 


A FOREIGN OPINION. 


Southerner in 


ingly written and 
olds one’s interest 
easily totheend. My only complaint is, it is en- 
tirely too brief, and I wish Mr. Poe had toured 
every country of Europe, and partsof Asiaand 

rica and given us the benefit of his fascinat- 
ing pen in portraying the results of his obser- 


vations and experience,” 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore American: *‘It isa book not on! 
of readable and interesting travel siuteban, 
but even more notable as a vigorous and 
thought-provoking review of the needs and 


opportunities of our Southern 1 
in the light of Old World conditions” 


“Equally fresh and graphic in its pictures, 
Europe seems to me olagularty 
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small difference might easily have 
disappeared: On the other hand, 
with another lot of pigs the differ- 
ence might have been doubled, but 
even that would be a small differ- 
ence. The fact that the well-bred 
pigs eat more and gain more rapidly 
probably reduces the percentage of 
feed needed to maintain the bodily 
functions, and this might easily ac- 
count for all the difference shown. 

The superiority of the well-bred 
hog over the razor-back is not in the 
economy of gains—not in the fact 
that he will make much more gain on 
a given amount of feed; but rather 
in his ability to eat more and gain 
more rapidly, thereby maturing more 
quickly and reducing the risk and 
cost of maintenance in that his car- 
cass is larger in proportion to live 
weight, and that the meat is more 
valuable because there is not so large 
a per cent of bone and other non- 
edible portions. 

Taking the stock yards weights, 
the razor-backs in this experiment 
made gains on 1.9 per cent less feed, 
but the Poland Chinas dressed 2.23 
per cent larger carcasses in propor- 
tion to live weight and sold on foot 
for 65 cents more per hundred, or 
nearly 11 per cent more, than the 
razor backs. The Poland Chinas 
paid 8% per cent more for the feed 
they consumed, and this is good and 
sufficient reason for keeping well- 
bred hogs. The man who will pay 
us an advance of 8% per cent over 10 
cents a pound for cotton will pay us 
$4.37% a bale more, and we regard 
that as sufficient to justify us in look- 
ing up the buyer who will give us the 
advance. Why not take the same 
trouble to find the buyer of our feeds, 
the hog, that will pay us the highest 
price? 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 





New Line On James River. 


A rumor is afloat to the effect that 
the Baltimore Steam Packet Com- 
pany will establish a line of boats to 
ply between Richmond and Balti- 
more, stopping at all intermediate 
landings for freight and passengers. 
Should this line be established it will 
add impetus to the extensive truck- 
ing, poultry and general farming in- 
terests along James, River giving 
easy access to the Baltimore markets 
for the rapid transportation of all 
farm produce. 

In the past few years numbers of 
the large plantation owners on the 
lower James are paying much more 
attention to diversified farming, in- 
cluding the raising of truck, melons, 
ete. 

The writer calls to mind one farm 
of 600 acres arable land that up to 
the past two years was given up en- 
tirely to the production of grain and 
hay crops, with the exception possi- 


bly of raising a limited number of 




















Mr. Farmer, don’t 
you wantto apply 
fertil:zer so you 
will increase your 
crop 25 per cent? 
Do it with the 
Oaks Fertilizer Z 
Distributer and 











Cultivator and § 
you will make lar- 
ger profits than 
ever before. 











hogs. A visit to this farm disclosed 
the fact that under the present man- 
agement (which is proving to be a 
most profitable one), there are now 
crops of corn, wheat, pea hay, soy 
beans, watermelons, cantaloupes, to- 
matoes, Irish potatoes and sweet po- 
tatoes, the trucking crops averaging 
from 2 to 15 acres each, while the 
field crops were on a much larger 
scale. There were 480 head of hogs 
on the place, most of them Duroc- 
Jerseys, 800 White Pekin ducks, and 
about 600 head of chickens. 
A shipment of 100 head of hogs 
averaged around 200 pounds and soid 
on the Baltimore market last fall at 
9c. and 10c., live weight, while the 
majority of the others shipped to 
Richmond brought around 8 %c., live 
weight. 

This farm is worked almost ex- 
clusively by skilled white labor. 


Farmers’ Institute in Princess Anne 
County. 


There was quite a gathering of 
farmers at Oceano, in Princess Anne 
County, on Friday, the 8th inst. The 
institute was held under the auspices 
of the Diamond Spring Experiment 
Station. Governor Mann and T. O. 
Sandy, of Burkeville, were among 
the speakers present. 

J. M. BELL. 





There is no use bewailing the 
fact that fruit will not grow as fine 
as your father used to grow it. The 
insects are here and fungous diseases 
are everywhere and there is no way 
of fighting them except with the 
spray pump. We can atill grow 
good fruit if we will pay the price— 
keep up with the times. 





SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 


Polished tubes—cannot 
wear the tough cord. 








Clever, simple, sliding 
cord adjustment elimin- 
ates Strain. 


Guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back. 


Button loops will not 
pullout or wearout. Will 
outlast the Suspender. 


The illustration 
shows the features that make 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


more comfortable and more durable than other 
kinds. 

The sliding cord moves when the shoulders 
move. It gives and takes with every motion. 

No drag on the shoulders, notug on the buttons. 
They give three times the wear of ordinary sus- 
penders because no one part has to stand al! 
the strain. 

Extra Heavy Grade for Workers; Medium and 
Light Weights for dress wear; Extra Lengths 
for tall men, Maker’s guarantee ticket on 
every pair. At most dealers or we will mail you 

a pair for 50c. Be sure to get a pair today. 


T'-C.A EDGARTON MFG.CO. 





“LARGER PROFITS 


Write for full description and SpecialPrice. 


THE OAKS MFG. CO., - 












814 Jain St., Shirley, Mass. 











NEW BERN, N. C. 
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FOUR TIMES TO SHUT YOUR 
MOUTH. 


When You Eat, When You Cough, 
When You Sleep, and When You 
Breathe. 


Shut your mouth. This advice is 
often given with some warmth and 
not in all friendship, but I assure you 
I am speaking as a friend. Nor am 
I giving advice of any other nature 
than physical. It is a fine invest- 
ment often to “shut one’s mouth,” 
and close in that ‘‘member which no 





-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of improved ..Or considerable 
areas of land, should use display ads in the 
proper departments of our paper; but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 


7 ‘ve Farmer ep 

ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week: two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeks, 13 cents: three months, 40c.; six 
months, 78c.; one year, $1.25. Each word, 
number or initial (including name and 
address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. Ifthe rate seems high, 
remember it would cost $880 for postage 
alone tosend your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at thislow rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1, 











All the Magazines, Periodicals, Newspapers, etc. 
Foreign and Domestic at lowest prices. Write for 
= page ca’ F ce mem | best ge offers 

iven anywhere. ern Subscription Agency, 
Raleigh, N. C. " wi 





~ Simpkins Prolific Cotton Seed, 75c, cash. Ed. 
Smith, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 


Best variety Potato plants. $1.25 per | 1,000, $1.00 
in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden. N.C. 


: 120 Egg Incubator, will sell or exchange for best 
offer. Price $7.50. Alieous Barker, Agex, N.C. 











Black Minorcas, White Wyandottes, Eggs, fif- 
fern, for one dollar. W. L, Boatright, Hickory, 





Eges For Sale—S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 9c 
- 15. Write to Mrs. Geo. T. Sutton, Calypso, 





Choice Berkshire Pigs, March aud April Far- 
cook ae each. No kin. Carter Townley, Red 
, Va. 





White Rock, Single Comb Brown and White 
Leghorn Eggs, 18 for 75 cents. Gates Bass, Rice 
Depot, Va. 





Wanted— Buyers for ni » 40 pound Feath- 
= Beds at $10.00. The Seokes Feentvore Co., Bur- 





Farm and Timber Lands, as low as $5.00 per 
acre. W.H. Robertson, real estate and A 
*phone 59, Chase City, Va. a on 


For Sale—Spanish Peanuts, $1.50 bushel; large 
Peanuts, $125 bushel: Cowpeas, $200 bushel. 
Z. M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 





White Wyandottes, Hacred Rocks, and Single 
Comb White Leghorns, Egg one dollar fif- 
teen. C. M. Shuford. Hickory ™“ on 7 





“Crudup’s Orpingtons’’ won £ggs from 
Whites or Buffs $2.00 per 15. Baby Chicks for sale. 
Crudup Poultry Yards, Route 8, Richmond. Va. 


White Wyandottes— prize-winning, heavy laying 
strains. 15 Eggs $1.00. 12 Mammoth Bronze Tur 
key Eggs $3.00. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville Ve. 





English Bull Dog, five months old, beautiful, 
strong and affectionate, worth $50 00 Best Incuba- 
ag = brooder gets him. Ike Pridgen, Mt Olive, 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, : Lettuce, : Onion, 
ts, $1.00 per 1,000, f. o. b. Greensboro. All other 


Plants and Roots. Price list free. ‘ 
Gum ee rice list free. Geo. M. Todd, 





Fifty Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more than 


three hundred farms in t few years. Write f. 
catalog of farms and timber lands. Jeffreys, ee- 
ter & Co., Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Va. 


North Carolina Herd Registered ‘Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
park aed —_ bone and finish. an no a-kin for 

mes. Reg. ; . A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. ee ee ey 


For Sale in lots, 1 to 250 bu., $2.45 per bu. Select 
Mixed Seed Cow Peas, mostly Unknown, Red Rip- 
— of hewy Bb on and bearers, unsurpassed for 
rage soil impro t. Frui 

Box 7, ej fone ‘ vemen ruitland Farms, 


Buckeye Red Eggs $1.50 for 18. Barred P. Rock 
a R.C.R.1. Red Eggs from utility pens $1.00 for 

. Duroc Jersey Pigs from Registered Stock $10.00 
each or $18.00 per pair. Nancy Hall and Norton 
Yam Potato Plants after May 10th $1.50 per thous- 
and. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 





Ginnery for Sale—Two gin outfits 1 te - 
siating of one 50 Saw Van Winkle Gin, one 60 Saw 
re Gin, McBryde Press, all necessary pulleys. 
8 pe and belts. Outfit in good condition and 
bed m for selling have bought 
tl nd re i ystem. J. H. Bennett, Clio, Marl- 


Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, ear 
-.. in tarrow, ser- 
Thoroughbred Angora Geeta, naoy, Ft, chee 


its, cheap. Right hand 
reversible Disk ; . 
3 e Dit Plows; Power Feed Cutter; Mc- 





jinder; 
Eggs, Siiver Lace and bi ee Wyandotte bags 
Brings, N.C. 2 _ 





one can bridle.’’ I have known a 
few pieces of violence to arise from 
the ‘“‘open mouth and the wagging 
tongue.”’ But this little article wants 
to warn you only of the dangers to 
your health from the open mouth. 

Air is our most abundant and 
cheapest food. Air is our best friend. 
We need it every minute, in fact, 
several times in a minute. But we 
do not need it through the mouth. 
The nose is ‘‘fixed for breathing,” 
but not the mouth. This good friend 
of ours may carry many enemies, 
and while intended to bring life only, 
may often bring death when admit- 
ted through the mouth. It is a hard 
matter for dust and disease germs to 
find their way to throat and lungs 
through the nose, but very easy when 
they enter by way of the mouth. 

So, “shut your mouth,” is good ad- 
vice to breathe by, and also good ad- 
vice to cough by. When you feel 
you just must cough, shut your 
mouth. If necessary, place the hand 
over.it and press hard. If you are 
tempted to open your mouth when 
you sleep, it will pay you to tie it up 
with a rubber band. 

By all means, and for your health’s 
sake, shut your mouth: (1) When 
you breathe, (2) when you sleep, 
(3) when you cough, and (4) when 
you eat. G. T. HOWERTON, 

State Normal School, Ada, Okla. 





THE THREE ESSENTIALS. 


A Good Team, Good Turning Plow 
and a Good Harrow. 


Messrs. Editors: The first great 
essential in tarm equipment is suffi- 
cient work stock to properly work 
the farm. Every one-horse farmer 
needs at least two good heavy work 
horses or mules. Good mares are 
preferable, as they will do all the 
work and bring a profit besides in 
che colts they bring each year. 

A good breaking plow is an imple- 
ment that cannot be dispensed with. 
Then we need a good double-V or 
some other kind of a good harrow. 
A first-class crop can not be made 
without thorough preparation, and 
this cannot be done without a good 
team, a good breaking plow and a 
good harrow. When the ground is 
properly prepared before planting, 
rapid surface cultivation is what 
is needed, and a good two-horse cul- 
tivator, with the spring-tooth attach- 
ment, is the best, but where one is 
not able to buy as expensive a tool 
as this, a one-horse spring-tooth cul- 


tivator can be used. A number of|™==" 


such implements are made that can 
be bought at from $4 to $6 each. 
Another implement that at times is 
badly needed on any farm is a disk 
harrow. As a good disk harrow costs 
about $25, many farmers are not 
able to own one; but four or five 
farmers could club together and own 
one jointly, that would do the work 
for all without much outlay of mon- 
ey by each individual. 

A good mower and hay rake are 
essential on any farm, as we do not 
think any farm is properly equipped 
without some live stock aside from 
the work stock, and for live stock we 
must have hay, and to have hay we 
must have a mower and rake. These 
implements are also expensive, but 
where necessary this problem can be 
solved like the disk harrow problem 
above. A cotton and corn planter and 
a grain drill are also needed and 
these could be owned jointly by sev- 
eral farmers, as they are only used 
a few days each season and it could 
be easily arranged so that one inter- 
ested could have the use of the im- 
plement when he wished or within a 
few days of the time. 

If we were trying to farm and did 
not at least have a good team, a good 
breaking plow, and a good harrow, 











crackers. 


crackers that go 








Haste and Waste 


Stop and think for a moment the 
next time you are‘about to buy soda 


Instead of hastily buying soda 


broken, soiled or soggy, buy 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


in separate five-cent packages. Soda 
crackers in large packages soon be- 


to waste because 








come broken, stale and unpalatable. 
On the other hand, Uneeda Biscuit 
in handy, moisture proof packages 


are always fresh, 


clean, crisp and- 


whole—xzot one wasted. 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 











Won guia weusi vamestown Ex- 
position, Takes premiums where- 
ever exhibited. 








Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


Also No. 1, for grinding feed, etc. Thousands in daily use, 
giving perfect satisfaction. {It is the only portable mill on 
the market that will cl 

AND GUARANTEED. Write for full information and 
names of some of its friends—the users. 


Manufactured by 
W. C. Meadows Mill Co., Inc., - North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
So ee enolate Nashville, Tenn., Atlan’ 
a., ‘enn. 
or any other agency of this Company. _ 


lean, sift and sack. IT 1s STRONG, 


Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 











we would wipe out and share crop 
with some one until we could save 
enough to buy the outfit, and then 
club with our neighbors and buy the 
other essentials as fast as we could. 
H. C. DAVIDSON. 
Obion Co., Tenn. 





How to Make a Stone Drain. 

Messrs. Editors: There is a great 
deal of wet and boggy land lying 
idle in the South while we buy corn 
and hay. Through this land there 
usually runs a creek or brook and 
from the depth to the bed of this 
stream we can usually determine the 
depth to which the land must be 
ditched. Commence the ditch at the 
creek, running it so that the main 
bog will first be drained, then fol- 
low with ditches running out into 
the low places which feed the bog. 
Haul the loose stones which are in 
the way and put them into the ditch. 
In placing the stones in the ditch, 
commence at the head and place 
stones on each side to the height of 
6 or 10 inches, using the wide, flat 
stones to cover the drain. If this is 
properly done, it will keep out the 
sand and give good drainage for a 





long time. 





An open ditch, in my opinion, is a 
nuisance on any farm. The nearest 
approach to an open ditch that I 
would have is on land that cannot 
be drained properly. I would plow 
this land in beds to the desired 
width leaving an open furrow be- 
tween the beds. 

In placing the stones in the ditch 
it is well to have a hoe along and 
keep the muck raked ahead and shov- 
eled back on the stone. Where the 
sand is very migrative it is better to 
throw some hay or other litter on 
the stones before placing the muck. 
Of course, we cover the feeders, if 
any, before we do the main ditch. 
This done, we have a piece of work 
of which we may be proud. And if 
it is not done in the fall and winter, 
it is not likely to be done in the 
spring and summer when there is so 
much other work to do. 

E. J. FAULKNER. 
Kimball, W. Va. 





Two of the greatest hindrances to 
advancement in Southern farming 
are the poor work stock and out-of- 
date implements used for tillage op- 
erations.—Prof. C. L. Newman. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. x 








SPURS FOR POULTRYMEN. 


It will soon be too late to hatch 
winter layers. Get busy at once. ‘ 


Don’t expect all of the hatch to be 


winners. They don’t grow that way. 
& 
Invest in better houses, better 


fowls, better feed, and you will find 
your money making a better per cent. 


Sell some old hens and invest the 
proceeds in eggs from some reliable 
breeder, and raise a foundation stock 
for next season. 

& 

It is much easier to dust each 
brooding hen a few times than to 
have to dust all the chicks as a re 
sult of neglecting it. 

os 

Pour out surplus water every even- 
ing, and scald water vessels fre- 
quently. Provide a shaded place for 
watering during summer. 

oe 

Don’t forget to cover roosting 
places with kerosene monthly dur- 
ing the spring and summer, and 
oftener if any mites are ever found. 


Don’t give the baby chicks any- 
thing but dry feed, and give them 
no feed until they are 36 hours old, 
and your chicks will not be subject 
to diarrhea. 

x | 

If poultry yards have not sandy 
soils, have boxes of sand hauled, 
and placed in the yards. Have bot- 
toms of boxes perforated so rain may 
pass through, washing out impuri- 
ties the fowls may wehbe placed there. 








ORPINGTONS 


“The hen that layp, is the hen that pays. 
better laying breed th than the Single Comb Bt 
Orpin: s. Egge§1.50 for 15. 2 settings for $2.50. 
ORPINGTON POULTRY YARD, Cameron, N. C. 


WHITE 
MOUTH Fe Eggs For Hatching 
the “‘Best in the World,” bred to lay strain. 
that oe new vigorous blood in your flock and increase 
your egg Ho ge Eggs $1.60 per 15; “2 50 4 ced 80. 
J. B. GRAY, Jr., ilson, N.C. 
PRICES REDUCED: DeGraff’s large prize stock 
Rose Comb R. I. Reds. Eggs $1.59 per 15. Greider’s 
Rose Comb Bods and Black Minorcas, Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Thompson's “Ringlet’’ Barred Rocks, Prize 
Rose Comb Buff Leghorns. Eggs $1.00 per 15. 
Strong well marked stock. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. ee S POULTRY FARM, Morgan- 
ton, N. 


ROSE FF ZEDG = FARM 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds exclusively. Eggs for 
hatching from prize-winning stock. 
MRS. FRAN 


K WRIGHT, 
Portsmouth, Va., 

















ROSE COMB BUFF ‘LEGHORNS 
Balance of season, Eggs for Hatching reduced 
& o* 00 for 15, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
C. D. WHITAKER, - ee es Durham, N. C. 


FARMERS_ AND FANCIERS, ORDER Now! 
R. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs by and $1.75 per 
16, remainder of season. Won 4 first and 8 other 
ribbons, Charlotte 1910. Present, catalog and valu 
able ‘emacT with eggs. 
MRS. J. C. D EATON, - - - + Landis, N.C. 


Glenview Orpingtons 


S.C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You are sure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when they hatch. The best stock when 


grown. 50 per 13. 
B. S. HORNE, = = Keswick, Va 


Single Comb R. |. Reds 


(THOMPKINS STRAIN) 
Eggs $2, $3, and $5 Per Setting of 15 
Write for prices on stock. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction and 





prompt shipments. 
PARKELL POULTRY anne, 
196 Lee Street, Americus, Ga. 





MAMMOTH Bczssocs 
BUFF str" 
GEESE ttemmoth Toulouse 


GUINEA African white 


Purple, bia rare 
JOHN 0. FOWKE, - Baldock, 8. O. 





Growing chicks, as well as layers 
and breeders, should have a variety 
of grains, green food, meat and dry 
mash, oyster shells, charcoal, grit 
and fresh water. 

e 

Too many farmers depend more 
upon the number of hens they keep 
over winter for their supply of eggs, 
than upon the kind of fowls, and 
the care given them. 

we 

A small fertile plot, sown to rye 
now, will prove a very valuable addi- 
tion to the fowls’ bill of fare for fall 
and winter. This is especially useful 
where fowls are kept in yards too 
small to provide sufficient green food. 

x 

Plant an extra bed of onions to 
have to give to the poultry in the 
fall as a tonic. We consider onions 
a fine conditioner, but they should 
not be fed regularly to a laying hen, 
nor to any fowls for a few days pre- 
vious to preparing for table. 

& 

Provide dusting places for brood- 
ing hens. Some sulphur, and insect 
powder occasionally scattered in their 
dust box will aid materially in keep- 
ing lice off. It is well to scatter 
sulphur and ashes alse in places 
most frequently used as dusting 
places on the yards of both growing 
and large fowls. 

& 

Have plenty of nest boxes for the 
laying hens. These should be about 
18x30x18, as hens are less liable to 
crowd and break eggs in boxes these 
dimensions than if deeper, and only 
large enough for one hen. In each 
box place several ‘“‘moth balls” tied 
in a thin cloth. Also place one of 
these in nest of brooding hen. These 
will help keep away the body lice 
which are such a pest to fowls. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


V.—Locating the Hives and Feeding 
the Bees. 


I have received a number of letters 
asking for information on various 
points in bee keeping. ‘‘How would 
you locate the hives?’’ If convenient, 
place them in a line under a row of 
plum trees, with the openings to the 


-|south, so that the sun will strike 


them early, and yet be warded off 
during the heat of the day. I put 
mine on a platform about two feet 
high, so I won’t have to stoop so 
much in working with them, and also 
to keep them away from the damp 
ground. 

To protect my hives from cold in 
winter and from severe heat in sum- 
mer, I put an extra box over them, 
opening at the front. The cover 
should be separate sO as to come off 


See our No. 1018 Au- 
ia — Drop 








aq No tebe Like 


p> Any machine manufactured i long service. Those who used the NEW 
orty years ago are now doing so. All parts are interch: bi: 
be renewed any time. Ball Bearings of quality. ny ee 


Not Sold Under Any Other Name. Warranted For All Time. 
NEEDLES, Superior quality, 
1 there is no NEW HOME 


without removing the whole box 
when you want to go into the hive. 
In our mild climate this outer box 
does not need to be close, like chaff 
hives in the North. 

The floor of the platform and the 
bottom board of the hive should 
slope a little to the front, in order to 
keep well drained, but from side to 
side, they should be level, so the 
combs will hang true. The alighting 
board should be sufficiently ample to 
prevent tired bees from falling short 
in the grass, to be lost in cold or 
wet weather. 

Spring dwindling is one of the 
greatest mishap with which the bee 
keeper has to contend. The time va- 
ries according to latitude. If the bees 
are not well supplied with stores 
when they go into winter quarters, 
they are apt to run short during the 
cold, rainy days of spring. Some 
morning you will find the alighting 
bords covered with dead bees, and 
then you know that nothing but vig- 
orous feeding can save your colonies. 

It is most satisfactory to feed bees 
at the bottom from the rear. To 
feed in front incurs risk of robbing. 
To feed at the top requires the cover 
to be removed, which is not conven- 
ient. A division board system al- 
lows the escape of bees. We have 
found no system so simple and satis- 
factory as feeding on a level with the 
bottom board at the rear. With the 
right feeder, it is simplicity itself, 
and the work can be done rapidly 
and without any unpleasant inci- 
dents. 

Surplus, or refuse honey is the 
best feeding material, but most bee 
keepers feed sugar dissolved in its 
own measure of warm water. Feed 
should be given after all the bees are 
in at night, so as to prevent tempta- 
tion to rob. Give as much as the 
bees will clean up, and store in time 
for next feed on the following day. 
Some colonies will need more feed 
and some less, while others may need 
none at all. When the hive feels 
heavy on lifting the back end there 
is no need for feeding. If it is light, 
feed should be given. Its exact con- 
dition may be ascertained by opening 
the hive and examining the combs. 


T. C. KARNS. 

Before you mail a letter or postal 
to any advertiser, always make sure 
that you have said: ‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette which 
guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.’”” Remember, our 
guarantee to make good any loss 
you may sustain holds good only 
when you use this language. 


The Improved MONITOR 


® A Perfect Seli-Meaiug Saag iron. wur- 

able—made from the best grade of cast irun 

and heme highly polished anu nickel plated. 
c¢ DOES YOUR IKONING FOR de. 

Easy to operate, heat regulated 

fem instantly, no odor, no dirt, no hot 

I stove. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mail card for special price. 

Kenneth Martin, Sales Agent, 

ed ms Dept. 9, Lebanon, Tenn, 
Big profit to agents. 

























MACHINE: 


af yore = Lom is evidence — Pca tA ERVicE ly ce. The NEW HOME is 
u upon honor, in a manner to insure or a lifeti 
ur latest achievement in COMBINATION WOODWORK ee eer 





NEte: =, GME 


it. No Other As Good. 





our own make, for any machine. 
ler near you urite direct to 


THE NEw HomE Saat MACHINE Co., Orange Mass., for Catalog No. 21 











sib.) Buys Best 
140-Eg¢g 


Incubator 

Double caseall over; best copper 

tank; nursery self-regulator. Best 

po ick brooder, 84.50, Both or- 
 tegether $11.50. Freight Pre. 
No machines: at Sane = ae 

ey Write for 
and sav waiting. aguas Gumrantin 


BELLE CITY INCUBATOR .:0., Box 101 Racine. Wis 


NEW BREEDS OF CHICKENS 


Barred Minorcas, the greatest of all the Min- 

orcas. They will be very popular. Eggs now 
$3.00 for 15. Buttercups, the greatest all the 
year layers. Eggs $2.00 for 15. Rhode Island 
Reds, these are the best of all the American 
breeds. Eggs $2.00 for 15. 


C.S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 
Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


Cc. White and Brown horns, 
write Wyandottes, B. ocks, 
Houdans, Black “itinorcas Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. Za 
Pekin Duck Exes, 1.25 for 11 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


Oe a JOE AND NED, PRops. 
R. F. D. “7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. 6 


GEER SELLS acs 


it Barred Plymouth Rock, S.C. Brown Leg- 
nan ted Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 


$2.50 for 80 "i 
H. B. GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 


I THINK I HAVE WHAT YOU WAN7. S.C. 
Brown Leghorns, B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes. 
Standard bred, with Lec ne Fiey k in view. Eggs 
$1.25 per setting. Satisf. aranteed. 

a RIDGE POULTRY FARM, Williamston, 


N.C., J. B. McGowan, Proprietor. 


S. C. Rhode Island Red | Eggs 


for sale at $1.00 per 15 and 82.00 per 80. My Reds 
are fine winter fot We Oak Hill Poultry "Form, 
Wyatt, N. CG, A. Hartefeld, Prop, 





8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS-Silver cup winners. 
Won three firsts at N. C. State Fair, on six entries. 
Eggs per 15, from winning pens, $2.00; from se- 
lected breeders, $1.00 per 15. STOCK FOR SALE. 
Cc. L. ‘HIGBEE, — = Greensboro, N. Cc. 


18 Sommer Vutrin Poultry 
Eggs, $1.00 per setting. - - Write for circular. 
J.T. YODER, - RE.DL - Hickory, N. C. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs from S. C. White Orpingtons 


Healthy parent stock. Greatest utility chickens 
known and best winter layers. 70% egg production 
for Jan., Feb. and Mar. Chicks, 50c each, $5 doz. 
Eggs, selected, $4 per 15. Safe delivery guaranteed, 
and good vaulue. WILANOW FARM, 

P.O. Box 106, Asheville, N. C. 








>‘ 20 YEARS WITH PURE BRED B. 
. ROCKS exclusively prepares us to furnish 


ALTAMONT POULTRY YARDS 
S.C. Brown Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, bred 
to win and lay—1910 Va. Poultry Show we won Ist 
Cock, 2nd and 4th Pullet, and 5th Cockerel. Eggs 
€1.50; $2.00. $2.50 per 15. C. P. MILLER, R. F. 
D. Ne ‘ Richmond, Va. 


8 


ees Canes Rhode bien Reds 


The place to get ‘‘Eggs that Hatch,”’ from select- 


Only eggs testing fertile sent out. ° 
D. MATT THOMPSON, - - annie N.C. 
GLEN BURN IE FARM 
S. C. White Leghorns 
8. C. Rhede Island Reds 
Strong, Healthy, Pure Stock. The kind that lay. 
Buy Eggs that willhatch. Eggs now $1. < od 15. 
After May list 75c for 15. Chapel Hill, N. C 


Ea@aGS FOR HATCHING 

From choice mating S. C. Buff Leghorns, R. C. 

is pert — and R. C. Rhode Island Reds 

WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS 
China Grove, N. C. 


tJ 
‘Fresh and Fertile Eggs 
From nine leading varieties of good laying strains 
$1.50 per 15, and get weet you order. 
FIELDS, Maneger. 
Roanoke Poultcy'! Farm, Garysbure, N 


v1S. G BROWN LEGHORNS (Exclusive 


Eggs for hatching, from farm raised, bred to lay 
stock. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs, $1 per setting. 
R. R. AUMAN, - - Steeds, N. C. 


8. C. Brown Leghorns—Eggs from choice matings, 
at $1.25 per 15. Buttercup Eggs at $2.00 per 15. 


Circular free. : 
D. Ss. THORNBURG, - += = Cherryville, N.C. 


Buff Wyandottes ° The greatest winter layers 


of them all. Stock_first 
class in every respect. To introduce them, Eggs, 
$1.25 per 15. Fine Cockerels for sale. 
E. S. FLEMING, - Warren Plains, N.C. 


White Wyandottes—The White Kind 
15 eggs, $1.00. From good laying stock. Have 
hens that laid over 200 eggs per year. 

0. O. HARRISON, ~ - Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Rose and 8. C. Rhode Island Reds— The Farm- 
er’s Friend—(No other fowls on the farm.) Eggs 
aoe Hatching, $1.00 per 15; $1.75 per 30; $2.75 per 

50; $5.00 per 100. Eggs packed a care for ship- 
ing. {Valley View Farm, . GLICK, Prop., 
Route 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 
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Raising Peppers for Market. Pp Oo T A TT Oo 
Pepper seed should have been | 
FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. |},.22r oo\ pout. 2a| [1] A) Boa 
a greenhouse to have early plants. ON FREE TRIAL. Fomeney tm 
The Plum Curculio and Brown Rot;1 argued that the only element im the Se eee ee ae ee 


of Peach. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just read 
Prof. Massey’s recent answer to a 
query on spraying the orchard, and I 
must say that this is very misleading 
and in fact, is not safe. It does not 
answer the question, for there is not 
a word in regard to treatment for in- 
sects except San Jose scale, and in 
this section the plum curculio does 
more damage to peaches and plums 
than any other insect. These can not 
be controlled by the sprays he recom- 
mends, and, not only that, the brown 
rot, which is the worst disease of the 
peach latitude, cam not be controlled 
without destroying fhe curculio as it 
is an important factor in spreading 
the disease. The puncture of the 
curculio gives a place for the en- 
trance of the spores of browm rot, 
and it has been shown quite comclu- 
sively that without controlling the 
curculio the rot camnot be checked. 

The use of lime-sulphur wash for 
San Jose scale is all right, but he 
says that the lime amd sulphur may 
be mixed together and 5 pourds of 
bluestone to 50 gallons of water, 
and all applied to peaches in foliage. 
Now it is known that 8 pounds of 
sulphur in the form of the self-boil- 
ed wash is sufficient for the brown 
rot and peach scab, and even if 
the 15 pounds did not injure the 
trees, it would be throwing away the 
extra 7 pounds of sulphur and about 
12 pounds of lime. Bluestone or 
copper sulphate should never be ap- 
plied at the rate of five pounds to 50 
gallons of water on peaches, for it 
will kill the foliage and spot the 
fruit. 

Two to 24 pounds is all that is 
safe, and even that amount does 
some injury. I would not think of 
using the mixture he recommends 
for spraying trees in active condition 
and I would not recommend it to any 
one. Extensive experiments have been 
carried on for the past three years 
testing the efficiency of self-boiled 
lime-suiphur wash for peach diseases 
and it has been found very efficient 
as a fungicide and does no injury to 
the foliage, as does the Bordeaux. 

In recommending spray materials 
for treatment of peach or any other 
fruit tree, one should always recom- 
mend an arsenical, preferably arsen- 
ate of lead, for there are a number 
of foliage-eating insects, and, on the 
apple the codling moth does great in- 
jury, on the peach and plum the 
curculio is very destructive. Just 
yesterday I examined some unspray- 
ed plum trees and found a great deal 
of curculio injury to the young fruit 
and these insects cannot be controll- 
ed with lime-sulphur or bluestone. 

H. C. THOMPSON, 





Lime for Sweet Potato Rot. 


Messrs. Editors: Some one inquir- 
ed some time since, “What will pre- 
vent black rot in sweet potatoes?” 

My experience with black rot is as 
follows: The first two years that I 
cultivated sweet potatoes on the place 
I now own they were so badly af- 
fected with black rot at digging time 
that they were not at all fit for mar- 
ket and were all rotten within two 
months. The third year I planted 
only half an acre, thinking that 
would make more than I could use 
before they rotted. 

That year I used ashes that were 
Saved from the fireplaces and the 
stove as a part of my manure. You 
can imagine my surprised delight to 
find them perfectly free from the 
black rot when I went to dig them. 
I began to study the cause for this. 





ashes that 1 had not used the pre- 
vious years was the lime, so the next 
year 1 used lime along with my fer- 
tilizers and have not been bothered 
since with black rot where iL used 
lime. Last year | neglected to use 
any lime and my potatoes were al- 
most worthless. 

from this 1 conclude that an ap- 
plication of 2UU to 5VU pounds of 
lime per acre (the quantity depend- 
ing on how badly they were affected), 
will to all practical purposes prevemt 
the black rot. 1 used it in the drill, 
but do not object to some of it being 
scattered outside. I do not mix it 
with other tertilizers on account of 
its bad effect, but preter to put it 
Out and run a plow in the drill to stir 
the lime into the soil before applying 
the fertilizbers. 

The lime can be bought loose in 
car load lots, unslaked, at about $6 
a ton delivered, so that it is not cost- 
ly to use and its use has given such 
good results to me, and to some of 
my neighbors, that I would not set 
another sprout on this land without 
time in some form to go under it. 

OSCAR SUTTON. 








Comment by Prof. Massey.—One 
vr two experiments like Mr. Sutton} 
oas made, cannot prove anything, and | 
personally, 1 have little faith in lime 
as a preventive of the rot in sweet 
potatoes. Still 1 have not tried it ana 
the matter is worth testing thorough- | 
ly. lt is easy, however, to avoid the, 
rot if the grower will avoid planting 
the same land in sweet potatues year 
after year, and will bed only clean, 
sound potatoes. Sprinkling with am- 
moniacal copper carbonate solution 
after storing, is said to check the 
spread of rot in the bins. But if only 
sound potatoes are bedded in clean 
sand under glass, there will be little 
if any rot. 





Money in Strawberries. 


Messrs. Editors: Situated at Evens- 
ville, Rhea County, Tenn., forty-five 
miles north of Chattanooga, in a nice 
valley between Walden’s Ridge and 
the Tennessee River, we are the larg- 
est shipper of strawberries on the 
line of railroad north of Chatta- 
nooga. We shipped last year 138 
cars, 420 crates to the car. We ship 
about that number each year, also 
quite a lot go by express. We get 
$1 to $2 net per crate. Land is from 
$10 to $100 per acre, most of it at 
$25, not improved. We can raise 
most anything that grows. We make 





from 100 to 200 crates of berries to; 
the acre. 

I bought a farm three years ago 
that was worn out, as the people 
thought. I paid $700 for 125 acres, 
and have brought it up until it is; 
now worth $2,500. I took two-| 
thirds of an acre that would not have! 
made five bushels of corn to the acre, | 
put in strawberries at a cost of $25 
for plants and first year’s work total 
cost. I set them in March, 1907; in 
May, 1908, I shipped 101 crates at 
a net profit of $140, after I had paid’ 
all expenses except the $25 for rais-| 





ing. I have this on paper at my 
home to show anyone who. may 
doubt. oO. - GANNAWAY. 


Later they are transplanted to cold 
frames to get them stout and to 
harden them off for moving to the 
open ground in late April or May. 
Of course, they can be sown now 
in a warm border and _  trans- 
planted, but the crop’ will be 
much later. The Ruby King and 
Neopolitan are the best varieties to 
ship. They are generally shipped in 
ventilated barrels, but can be ship- 
ped in the half-barrel baskets with 













covers. They are shipped as soon as 
fully grown and before ripening, and 
if gotten in early, or before the Jer- 
sey crop, they will pay very well. 
But started late, they will come in 
competition with the Jersey crop that 
is forwarded under glass. The plants 
are set in rows three feet apart and 
about twenty inches in the rows, and 
should have a heavy dose of a high 
grade fertilizer. W. F. MASSEY. 





What Causes Watermelon Vines to 
Wilt? 

The wilt in watermelons, like the 
wilt in cotton and tomatoes, is 
caused by. a low fungus which in- 
fests the soil. The only thing that 
has had any effect with cotton and 
other plants is selecting seed from 
plants that have resisted the wilt 
while others died around them. 

Then avoid land where the dis- 
ease exists. There is no known 
remedy for it. W. F. MASSEY. 
FaR SALE ioe xsi, koalas 
Best made, — 24 qts., automatic action, saves 


your crop. price $5 00, cash with order, f. o. b. 
here. Addrees J.E RUE. Littleton, N.C. 
We will have for May delivery Draws 
Notice from our Improved Vineless Yam 
Sweet Potatoes, at $1.25 per 1,000. 
THE PRUITT CANNING COMPANY, 
Franklinton, - - North Carolina. 








WHERE TO SHIP. 









marae Prevents blight, scab, ret bugs. Spray FIRST, 
n pay us outof Extra Profit. Powertul pressure. 


(AB ve agitation. Strong and dur: itd Brass valves, 
ene strainer, etc. Guaranteed 5 years. Wholesale 
prices. We pay freight. Write us which mz Ca gst ae ads T, 

and get free Spraying Guide,Cat- 





alog, and free Sprayer Offer 
A to firstin your locality. - 
, HL. HURST MFG. CO., 
2710 North 8t., 
Carton, O. 











A SUBSTITUTE 
For Bordeaux Mixture 


10-gal. keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at 
ay ie R. station in the United States for @12.50. 
Prompt shipments. Write te-day for fullinformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO.,Maguiesterins 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Good Positions. ‘Aves youa , hustler? If so, you 


can earn _ tle ite 
our stock. Goods easy to se’ ull particulars 
cost you nothing. Write now. SMITH BROS., 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


whether a small home orchard or on & com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assiat 


ar ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 


DON’T SHIP 
until you send for Free List of reliable receivers 


of fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, etc., in impor- 
tant produce markets. Write to 


National League of Commission 


Merchants, 
_DEPARTMENT 21, BUFFALO, N. % 











2 CAN 


Fruit and Vegetables 








PHILADE LPHIA. 


we. WEINERT a Co., 

Fanoy Frults and Vegetables, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 
‘WASHINGTON. 

ERNEST ™. MERRICK, 

937-989 B St.. N. Wa. 
Frult and Produoe. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 


J. H. & Hi. J. KLEIN, 
927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants, 
Southers and Nerthere Produce. © Consignments Solicited. 


















MAKE BIG MIONEY 


Our FREE BOOK tells how. 
Write for prices on our 
one Medal Canning Outfits 


Family to factory sizes, 
A $5.00 and up. Best that 
experience and skilled 
labor can produce. 
i Most complete ma- 
3 chine for the money. 



















- Guaranteed | Send pond ageew y- on 
BE Not tol Leak E “ae aanre gueae 


your order. Buy di- 
rect and save money. 


Agonts Wanted 
Robinson Can Co., 
Dept. 7, 
Baltimore, Md. 







, age est Made 4 


th HO IIE AN SEPERATED TOAD BIEL RE ESE DEAS EE EE RIOR POOLE STEMS 


CANNING 


A Brand New Process 





RESULT OF SIXTEEN 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





NO MORE SOLDERING 
The eealing is simplicity itself. A child can do it. Costs 1. ere than the old way, 
saves all the drudgery, and MAKES EVERY CAN A CERTA 
)f you own a Canner of any kin”, or if you don’t own a oo. you want to know 
about this NEW PROCESS. Just drop us a card ana get full particulars by return mail, 





THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill,N.C. 


Western Address: 





TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX. 





CANNER: 


mceat Pretia oat Vegeeias ta hp wed ere enaet © Se. Made for Truckers, Farmers 
and Ga leners. Send for ca 


@GOME CANNER COMPANY. - - =- = 


1910 MODEL 


6 A” 


ABSOLUTELY UNIFORM 


Hickorw. N. C. 





CANNINGMA 


Write for FREE Literature to-day. 





Start your own Canning Fac 
ae yy. MODERN CANNER 
pacities 100 to 10,000 cans per day. 
Plant. Ceps, 


wily wee sie tr yo 


Labels and 
MODERN | CANNER COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. [I]. 





CANS ANS« FRUITS , VEGETABLES nd SYRUPS 





NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, 


‘Dest. 12 Baltimore. Md. 
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THE MARKETS. 











Eas 











RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C,, April 21, 1910. 











Good Middling 14% 
Strict Middlin4..........----.- 14% 
Middling ....-----~.....-—....-...-- 1 

Grades 18 to14 





OM ARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S.C., April 21, 1910. 
D. £3 R. Sides, packed----..... 16 
D. Bellies, ked 16% 


D. S. Butts ...... ...2.- eanenneee-=e 13 

sser—Creamery -....-------—---. 

—Choice, a8 to 
rd—Pure—Tierces 











_ 
cos 
_ 


RISSSRSSRATESASE™ g 








— 


y—Timothy 
Grain—Oorn, white -~—.-..—---___. 
Corn, mixed 
Oats—Clipped white -.....-—---... 
Mixed 


Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 


3 
3 














1 aiantlant 














RK 


pounds..—-... 
wheat patent-—...$6. 











LARS 
SSSaa 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reportea oy &. K, Vievwor & Co., Leul Tobacco. 
Svuripse, Stems a0d Scraps.) 


Receipts are becoming smaller. 
Prices remain as they were before, 
very strong, and although frequently 
piles show that the tobacco has been 
hot or damaged, this seems to have 
very little effect on the price which 
is being paid. We had a nice rain, 
lasting nearly 24 hours, which has 
done the farmers untold good. Since 
that the weather has turned fair and 
cool, thus enabling farmers to con- 
tinue their work in making prepara- 
tions for the new crop. We under- 
stand that the acreage in South Car- 
olina will be cut about 25 per cent 
owing to the high prices prevailing 
for cotton, and we suppose a some- 
what similar decrease will take place 
in eastern North Carolina. In all 
other sections we think an attempt 
will be made to plant as much to- 
bacco as possible, with a probable in- 
crease in the dark section of Vir- 
































ginia in amount of Burley seed 
sown. 
Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
Common 12 @ 14 5@ 9 
Medium. eed 2@33 | 9@ il 
Good ---| 2 @ 50 11 @ 15 
Cutters Smokers 
Common ny 9 @12 5@6 
Medium .......-.-..-.... | 12 @13 6@9g 
Good ---- | 13 @30 9 @ 10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
Cc 56@7 5@ 7 
Medium. ...~....--- ---== 7@ 9 | 7@ 9 
Gooa 9@ 14 9 @ ll 











NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Potatoes, No. 1, new, per bbl.,$5 
@6; No. 2; $4@4.50; Va., and Md., 
second crop, per bbl., $1@1.25; $1@ 
1.62 per 180 Ibs. Sweets, 60c.@$1 
per basket. White onions, per crate, 
75c.@$1.50; red, 50c.@$2 per bag; 
yellow, $2@3; Texas, per crate, $2; 
Egyptian, per bag, $2.75. Cabbage, 
per bbl., for red or white, $1.25@2; 
Fla., new, per crate, $2.50@3.25. 
Asparagus, N. C., per doz. bunches, 
$1@2.75; Va., $1.25@3.50. Beets, 
$1@2 per 100 bunches; per bbl., 
$2@2.50. Anise, $2.50 per bbl. 
Carrots, $1@2 per 100 bunches; per 
bbl., $2.50@3.50. Celery, 75c.@ 
$1.25 per 12-inch case. Cucumbers, 
$3@4 per crate. Chicory and Es- 
carol, per bbl., $2.50@8. Eggplants, 
$2 @3.50 per box. Horseradish, $2.50 


@4 per 100 tbs. Kale, 40@50c. 
per bbl. Kohlrabi, $3@4 per 100 
bunches. Lettuce, 40c.@§$1 per bas- 


ket for N. C., and 50c.@$1.25 for S. 
C. Leeks, $2@3 per 100 bunches. 
Mushroems, white, 20@25c. per th. 
Okra, $1.50@¢4 per carrier. Oyster- 
plants, $2@3.50 per 100 bunches. 





Peppers, $2@3 per large box. Pars- 
ley, $1.75 @2 per bbl., for curly, and 
$2@2.60 for plain. Parsnips, 50c.@ 
$1 per bbl. Peas, $1@3 per basket. 
Romaine, 50c.@§$1 per basket. Rad- 
ishes, $1.25. Rhubarb, $1.50@65 per 
100 bunches. Shallots, $1@2.50 per 
bbl. Scallions, 75c.@$1.25 per crate. 
String beans, $1.50@3 per basket 
for wax. Spinach, 30@65c. per bbl. 
for Norfolk. Squash, $1@1.60 per 
box. Rutabagas, per bbl., 75c.@§$1. 
Tomatoes, per carrier, $1.60 @32.25. 
Watercress, $1@1.75 per 100 
bunches. 

Apples per bbl., $2.50@4.25 per 
bbl. Strawberries, 15@265c. per qt. 

Butter firm. Creamery specials, 
30c.; creamery held, 30@8lc.; imi- 
tation creamery, 2344 @265c.; fac- 
tory, 22% @ 230. 

Eggs, less active. 
Southern, regular 
2216¢.; second, 21c. 
@32c.; goose, 35c. 


Western and 
pack, 21%@ 
Duck eggs, 31 





A New Potato Disease. 


Messrs. Editors: A very serious 
potato disease has recently made its 
way into the United States. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that all potato 
growers watch for it and send word 
of its first appearance to their experi- 
ment station so that proper steps may 
be taken toward its control. 

The disease was first recognized in 
Hungary in 1896, and is now one 
of the most serious potato diseases 
throughout Europe. A very short 
time ago it was discovered in New 
Foundland, and it is known that ap- 
proximately thirty bushels of pota- 
toes were shipped from New Found- 
land to New York and Boston. There 
is, therefore, danger that the disease 
may at any time break out in any 
part of the United States. 

It is not noticeable until the crop 
is being harvested. Then the pota- 
toes appear with peculiar distorted 
outgrowths at the eyes. In mild 
cases the eyes are only slightly en- 
larged, as big as a garden pea. In 
worse cases may be badly overgrown 
and distorted so that the potato has 
lost nearly all resemblance to its 
original form. In general, the dis- 
tortion reminds one somewhat of the 
crown gall on apples, peaches, etc. 
In many instances the disease is so 
bad that not a single sound potato 
is saved from the crop. 

If the potato growers in North Car- 
olina note any peculiar outgrowths 





Southern Express Company 


MONEY ORDERS 


The Best Way to Remit Money 
Require no Written Application. 
Payable at over 30,000 offices in 


the United States, Canada, Havana, 
Cuba and Nassau. 














Og ee ee 8c 
Over $ 2.50, not over $ 5.00..........------ Be 
Over '.. .. ee 8e 
Over 10.00, not over 20.00--.-.--..-.....10c 
Over 20.00, not over 30.00...........-.... 
Over 30.00, not over 49.00..............._15e 
Over 40.00, not over 650.00....----------.-18¢ 
Over 50.00, not over 60.00. 20c 
ver 60.00, not over 75.00..........-..... 25e 
Over 75.00, not over 100.00 30¢ 
Over $100. at above rates, aecording toamount. 





When You Go Traveling 


Carry your surplus funds in South- 
ern Express Company 
TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS. 

They are self-identifying. Rates 

reasonable For sale at the princi- 
al offices of the Southern Express 
ompany. 














upon tubers it will be well to drop 
a line to the undersigned at once, or 
still better, to send specimens. 
F. L. STEVENS, 
North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture. 





Billbugs. 


Is there anything I can soak 
my seed corn in to keep off the 
billbugs? Fs. Bas. ING 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

No soaking in poison will damage 
the billbugs, for they winter in the 
grass stalks and old corn stalks. 
Where the land is infested with them 
the best thing is to burn the grass 
and old stalks about the ground. The 
billbugs are sucking insects and can- 
not be poisoned. ; 





Get Out the Stumps. 


Messrs. Editors: It cost about $8 
an acre to clear my land of stumps, 
as I dug down around the stumps 
two or three feet and cut them off 
down under there. I find it much 
better than trying to work around 
them; and at small cost, too. I will 
clear all I can out of what I work. 

J. S. McSWAIN. 

King’s Creek, N. C. 





What Good Farming Has Done. 


Messrs. Editors: We, here in 
Rockingham County have been doing 
just what you advise, these many 
years, and we now have the most fer- 
tile and richest county in the State. 
I wish you would run up in May or 
June and see our country and our 
stock, farm machinery and the way 
we do things. It would do you good. 
We had nothing when the war closed 
but the land. 

GEO. CHRISMAN. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Dairy Supplies *@ 











DUNN MACHINERY cv. 
Catalogue ‘‘P F’”’ 
Atlanta, Georgia 


54 Marietta Street, - - 





WATER 
WORKS 













The Standard Farquhar 


SAW MILL 


Just tell us the kind of timber you 
have and we will advise you astothe best 
FEED EQUIPMENT. Farquhar mills have 
done away with all “‘fussing’’— and “‘trou- 
ble.” They have just about % the parts of 
other mills — light running, safe, save time, 
save work—movable, easily set up—durable. 
We spent 54 years perfecting Farquhar 
mills. Now we are spending a large sum of 
money on a book that tells about FEED 
EQUIPMENTS and other saw mill and en- 
gine facts. These books can be had FREE, 
Just ask by postal. Now is the time to sell 
lumber—while prices are booming. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Box 303 York, Pa: 























Roofings 





“ACME” - 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 
(Sanded both sides.) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per suqare. 


**ELECTROID” 


(Smooth finish.) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
‘per square. 


**UNIVERSAL”’ 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel.) 


One weight only; very heavy, at 2.60 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of 
Ready.to-lay Asphalt Roofing that money 
can buy—and are more economical, as 
they will last longer, from 10 to 20 years, 
witno but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient 
Large Headed Galvanized Nails and 
Liquid Cement Coating. which are —_— 
in the core of each roll, to properly lay 
the same 


We Prepay Freight to Your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roof- 
ings and Building papers, but the above 
are the best and most economical. 


Samples and Catalog *F” mailed free 
for the asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 











‘It is Worth Its Weight in Gold.” 


—P.AMIVARN. 


It Saves 
Cotton 


It Saves 
Time 
and 
Labor 


THE COLE PLANTER 


Makes Bigger Crops. 


because it mixes the guano with the soil close under the seed so that the cotton is nourished 
feomn the time it sprouts and grows off strong and thrifty. A farmer says: “100 nds 


of guane applied with the 


pou 
Planter is equal to 200 pounds put out in the usual way.”’ 


The Cole Planter increases the yield a bale or more to each one-horse crop. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


One man and one horse at one trip prepares 


the seed-bed, puts in the guano, opens 


again, s and covers the seed, all in just the right way for either Corn, Cotton, Peas, 


Serghum, 


eanuts, etc. The Cole Planter be 


ats the world in getting a quick even stand. 


It puts one seed after another in a straight line, thick or thin, so that it saves seed, costs 
lees to thin. 


and less to cultivate. Mr 
Cole Planter 


ing my crop with a for $ 


. Hearn, of Georgia, writes “I would not miss plant- 
200 00.” 


means money to you, write at once for free catalogue and safe and easy way to order 
by mail; also name of merchant in your county who sells and guarantees Cole Planters. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING 


Box 300, . 


COMPANY 


- Charlotte, N. C. 
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TO THE FARMER BOYS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


A Letter From Mr. T. B. Parker 
That Should Interest Every Earn- 
est, Active Farmer Boy in the 
State. 


My Dear Boys: The many valu- 
able prizes that are being offered to 
the boys in our corn-growing con- 
tests should create an 


interest in 
corn growing such as has never 
been known in our State. The 


$1, 000 worth of Lede offered ed 


The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette; 


the thousands of dollars in cash and 
merchandise offered by bankers, 
merchants, manufacturers and other 
‘progressive citizens in the seferal 
‘counties in the State as local pre- 
miums; the free trip to Washington 
offered by Dr. Knapp, representing 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the $500 offered by our State 
Board of Agriculture should bring | 





10,000 Hheceasatien into this contest. Such, 
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PRACTICAL FARM BO OKG 


























TO THE MAN WITH THE READING HABIT 


If doing a thing better than the other fellow does it, is worth while—then 
it is worth your while to read high-class books, particularly those which will 


benefit you in your chosen field. 


The successful farmer who really makes progress and gets ahead is the one 
who reads, studies and thinks for himself, and does not wait for others to do it 


for him. 
keep abreast of the times. 


It is most essential that you form the habit of reading if you desire to 


Herewith we present a partial list of the newest and best books treating on 
every phase of rural life. All of these have been written by the most eminent 
authorities on their respective subjects, in plain language, and are quite easily 
understood; in many cases they have been especially prepared for self-instruction. 

For descriptions we would refer you to our 36-pege catalog which wili be 


anailed free on application. 


General Farm sgooks 


Farm Appliances .......sseeres 
Fences, Gates and Bridges es 
Farm Machinery ae Farm Motors, David- 
BOR BNE ONGC: 60 ess sscccsvcvevescscane net 2.00 
How Crops Feed, " Gaiawei Johnson.. 1.50 
Farm Conveniences Perrier re 1,00 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, Wilcox and 
Smith 
r -—. 






+ $0.50 
-50 





Agtentvuie Through the Laboratory 
School Garden, Jackson and 
MTLY .ccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccccosce 

Cereals in America, Thos, F. Hun 

Farm Grasses of the S, W. J. oy 1.00 

ig and How to Grow Them, Thomas 

— “Sehooi Agricutture,"G.- W. ‘Davis... 

The Book of Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn 


‘ven Acres Enough, Tae P. Robert 
Irrigation for arm, 
Orchard, Shiene “stewart Sisscvasceeaseueeue d 
Fumigating Methods, Willis G. Johnson.... 1.00 
Forage — Fiber Crops in America, Thos, 


Bice cocccee 2,00 


Mi, RRA ic a naten 0 6 aria. ss aioe s see waawamenn oe 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses, Thomas 

BD | ccivdubenghe cnusssceeecabossknecgnseciea’ A 
SOND, ©. Ws. TOU hack be ddunrecteecezeuac ves aa 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, Thomas Shaw.. 
Fungi and Fungicides, Clarence M. Weed.. 
How Crops Grow, Samuel W. Johnson 
Spraying Crops, C. M. Weed ..... 
Talks on Manures, Joseph Harris 
Trrigation Farming, I.. M. Wilco: 
Land Draining, M. Miles............- “ 
Bookkeeping for Farmers, T. C. Atkeson 
Pedder’s Land Measures for Farmers.. 









Hee 


a. eS Et. 
SRSESSSSSSNS 





Special Crop Books 


Sifatia; Fi: D;. COW: ccsessivssecevecacseos «$0.50 
Asparagus, F. M. Hexamer .......c0.c..c0-* 
ie > and How to Grow Them, Thomas 
Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn. 
Rook be Wheat, P. T. Dondlinger. 
Bean Culture, G. C. Sevey.......cccccccccscee o 
Celery Culture. W. R. Beattie.............006 50 
Cabbage. Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 

tables, C. L. Piicccsccvesdsacaveeneadans ° 
Manual of Corn Judging, A. D Shamel.... . 50 
American Sugar Industry, Herbert Moric... 1.50 
Mushrooms, and — to Grow Them, 

MN: -HGIGQUEE 4c cccsseicaseescdecesssecassl tee 












SRASBessssyE 


The New Onion Culture, T. Greiner 
The Peanut Plant, B. W. Jone 
Ginseng, Maurice G. Kains........ 
The Book of Corn, Herbert i 
The Hop, Herbert Myrick... 
Flax Culture 
Hemp, S. S. Boyce 
Sweet Potato Culeuss, James Fitz..... 
The Potato, Samuel Fraser. 
Tobacco Culture 










vt 


room-Corn : 
The New Rhabarb Odes J. E. Morse.... 50 





Vegetable Gardening 


Gardening for Pleasure, Peter Henderson...$1.50 


Insects Injurious to Vageennees, F. H. 
CRUBIONG OR vscesccscscscccsaveesassece< oane 

Market Gardening” and Farm “Notes, B. 
Landreth 


Pee eecevccccccccseseseeresescceseses te 


Gardening for Profit, Peter Henderson...... 1.50 


a for Young and Old, Joseph 
Southen Gardeners’ Practical Manusi. 3: 
WIAD, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccce 100 


Floricultural Books 


The Crp, A. ° gs panne 50 


Parsons on the Rose, S. B. Parsons....... - 1.00 
ae ae Tuberous: "Rooted hone G i 150 
Home Floriculture, Eben i. Rexfora........ 1.00 


Greenhouse Construction, L. R. Taft........ 150 
Greenhouse Management, L. R. Taft..... ooo Lae 
Propagation of Plants, A. S, Fuller........ 1.50 
Practical Floriculture, Peter Henderson.... 1.50 


For the Fruit Grower 


Field Psa on Apple Culture, 
BGS. ccccsniecanssccatdbyedecetnue nee seenes 
Cider Makers’ Handbook, J. M. Trowbridge. 1.00 
Cranberry Culture, J. J. White 

American Fruit Culturist, 


J. ¥F. = 


Citrus Fruits and Their Catan, 1 
Hume 
Fruit 


t 2.50 


Plums oy Plum Culture, F. A. aca 1.50 
The Fruit Garden, P. Barry-...cccccccccceees 1.50 


Peach Culture, J. Alex Fulton........scccses 18 
Grape Culturist, A. S. Fuller 
Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Nut Culturist, A. S. Fuller 
Quince Culture, W. W. 
Strawberry Culturist, A. 
Insects and Insecticides, MS M. 
Pear Culture for Profit, T. Quinn.. 
Successful Fruit Culture, Fs. a. Maynard. eee 
Small Fruit Culturist, A. S. Fuller.. 
Systematic Pomology, F. A. Waugh.... 
Propagation of Plants, A. S. Fuller.. 
American Grape_Growing and Wine 
ing, George Husmann .. 
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Ornamental Gardening and Forestry Books 


Forest Planting, H. Nicholas Jarchow.. 

ee Gardening for Americans, Elias 

Hedges, Windiireais. "Shelters ” “and "Live . 
Fences, E. Powell casace. oe 


- 1.50 


Landscape Gardening, F. A. Waugh........ 50 

Beautifying presser Homes, Weiden- 
THAN, ccccceccceccovcesesessece ccccccccccccccel 0.00 

Practical Forestry, — s. Fuller .... coco 1.50 





Horse, a Sheep and Swine Books 


Dairyman’s Manual, H. Stewart....,..... sooo Bae 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia sel Live Stock, Wilcox 
nd Smith ....cccccccccccccccccccncces aceceee 450 
Practical Dairy Bacteriology, H. W. Conn.. 1.25 
Profitable Dairying, C. L. Peck.....ccccsccese « 
Diseases of Swine, Dr R. A. Craig..... eccccce © 
Feeding Farm Animals, Thos. —— ecccces Be 
Swine Husbandry, F. D. Cob: el 
+ i 


The Saddle H 
Study of Sesske Thomas Shaw ..........s2. 1.50 








Key to — Stock _ Feeding. Her. 
TICK scccccecseccesovceee - 

Clean. nk Sl; Th. Pilcher: cconescecccosecss. LO? 
Testing Milk, Modern Methods of, 

VO BIND cocckccodaccnvepsssccnggeoses éesensan: ee 
First Lessons in Dairying, es : ae an 

THOMNREEE  cacches accecdbegcccssciavecscces net .50 
Animal Breeding Thomas Shaw ......----+6 1.50 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers, Henry 

Wn. 1.50 







erbert . 
Home Pork Making, A. W. Fulton . 
American Merino, Stephen Powers 
Shepherd’s Manual, Henry Stewart.. 


Poultry and Bee Books 


New Egg Farm, H. H. Stoddard............ $1.00 
Toreys ane , = to Grow Them, aporkers 
Making Poultry Pay, “Hawin' 
scazes for Profit, Rice & Cox 
‘Peary ¥ecding ard Fattering 





Poultry Architecture, G. B. Fiske...... 


escee oll 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft, G. B. 

Fiske 
New Bee Keeping, Quimby’s, iy Cc. Root. pd 
Profits in Poultry ..... 


_ Send Orders to The Froprosize F Farmer and. rey 
Raleigh, N. 


ecececesceccsersesscsesesssenes eeecseese © 


the silver trophy offered by | 
the Norfolk and Western Railway; | 


,interest in the Boys’ Corn Club work 
and such an array of premiums for 
boys have never been dreamed of 
until this year. It shows that our 
;people are becoming interested in 
the boys. Now let the boys catch the 
| enthusiasm and enter into the con- 
test with the same zeal as the men 
who have offered the premiums. In 
addition to the above, our State Fair 
Association is offering as premiums 
to the boys exhibiting at the State 
' Fair, first premium, $100; second, 
$50; third, $25. Particulars will be 
isent to anyone addressing Mr. Jos. 
E. Pogue, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 

I have designed a button and will 
have several thousand made so as 
to give one to each member of our 
Corn Clubs. These buttons are one 
inch in diameter, with blue back- 
ground, around the edge of the but- 
ton in white letters: ‘‘N. C. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” In the upper 
center in red letters the word, 
“Boys,” under that in yellow the 
picture of an ear of corn, and below 
that in red the word, “Club,’’? mean- 
ing, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture Boys’ Corn Club. This 
will be a very neat and attractive 
button and I want each member of 
the club to wear one. These buttons 
will be sent to the county superin- 
tendents of public instruction for 
distribution or can be had direct 
from my office. The Progressive 
Farmer will have buttons of a differ- 
ent design which will be distributed 
from that office. 

The most interesting feature is: 
the same boy can compete for all the 
prizes offered, except if he is com- 
peting for the prizes offered by the 
State Board of Agriculture he must 
be not younger than 12 the first of 
June and not older than 18 the first 
of August, or, in other words, a boy 
who will not be 12 until the middle 
of June is too young to enter the 
contest, and a boy who will be 18 
before the first of August will be too 
old to enter the contest. 

We have made the age limit 18 
because at that age the boy is grow- 
ing into a young man and should be 
expected to do better work than a 
boy can do. 

Moreover, boys expecting to con- 
tend for the premiums offered by the 
State Board of Agriculture must fill 
out one of the applications I furnish 
and forward to me. The sending of 
your name to The Progressive Farm- 
er, to Mr. O. B. Martin, to Mr. I. O. 
Schaub, or to myself will not suffice. 
You must fill out the application 
and send that to me. In awarding 
the prizes no one will be considered 
whose application is not in my office. 
If you have not already done so, 
write to me at once and ask for an 
application blank, or get one from 
your County Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, fill it out and mail it 
to me. With the application I will 
send you a regulation leaflet contain- 
ing helpful suggestions. 

T. B. PARKER, 
Demonstrator, Raleigh, N. C. 





Greatly Reduced Rates to New Or- 
lean, La., Account Annual Ses- 
sion Ancient Arabic Order No- 
bles of the Mystie Shrine, 
April 12-13, 1910. 


Tickets sold April $s ont 11, 1910, via the 
Norfolk and Southern Railway. 


Tickets limited to reach original starting point 
returning not later than midnight of April 23rd, 
unless extended. 

Tickets may be extended until sow ee 10th, 1910, 
by deposit at New Orleans not later than ‘April 
25th, and payment of $1.00. 

Stop-overs ithe going oF ret at any Agu Station 
enroute, on either going or return trips, upon ap- 
ae a , and d it of ticket with 
agent at point of stop-over. 


For further particulars apply to any agent Nor- 
folk and Southern Railway, or address, 


: -H. C. HUDGINS, 
General Passenger_Agent, 
 . —.. Norfolk,.Va. 











We fail to understand how any 
mother can welcome into the home 
for her boys to read, a newspaper 
that carries several large advertise- 
ments advising those boys where 
they can buy liquors and soliciting 
their orders for the stuff that can 
not be legally sold in the State.— 
Index. 


CONFEDERATE VETERANS 
REUNION 


MOBILE, ALABAMA, 


April 26th 28th, 1910. 


Special Low Rates Via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway 


Account of the above Occasion the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway announces very low rates from all 
stations on its line to Mobile, Ala. 

Tickets will be sold April 23rd.24th and 25th, 
final return limit May 2nd,—extension of limit, 
however, can be secured by depositing ticket with 
Joseph Richardson, Special Agent, 55 Conti St., 
Mobile, not later than May 2nd. 1910, and upon 
payment of fee of fifty (50) cents per ticket at the 
time of depcsit, at which time a receipt will be 
issued extending final return limit to an including 
May 19th, 1910. 

The Seaboard offers splendid service with con- 
venient schedules from practically all points on 
its line to Mobile with Pullman Sleeping Cars, 

High-back seat, Vestibule Coach dE 
Dining CarService. 


Round trip rate from Raleigh, N. C., $15.75. 

For full particulars in regard to rates from other 
points, routes, shedules, etc., apply to your local 
ticket agent or address the undersigned. 


c. B. RYAN H. S. LEARD 
General Passenger Division Passenger 
Agent, Portsmouth, Va. Agent, Raleigh, N.C. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES 


SEABOARD 


to Baltimore, Md., 
ACCOUNT 








Southern Baptist Convention and 
Baptists af North America, Gen- 
eral Convention, May 11 to 18. 


Account the above occasions the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY announces EXCEEDING- 
LY LOW RATES FROM ALL POINTS ON ITS 
LINES TO BALTIMORE, MD. 

TICKETS WILL BE SOLD May 8th, 9th and 
10th, and will apply via any REGULAR TICK- 
ETING ROUTE,—FINAL RETURN LIMIT, June 
1st. 

The SEABOARD offers EXCELLENT SERVICE 
to Baltimore, from ALL POINTS ON ITS LINES 
with convenient schedules, Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
High Back Seat Vestibule Coaches and UNEX- 
CELLED DINING CAR SERVICE. 

Full information in regard to rates, routes, sched- 
ules, etc., can be secured by applying to local 
Ticket*Agent or by writing the undersigned. 


H. S. LEARD, J. F. MITCHELL, 
D.P. A. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. Raleigh, N.C. 


Farming Is Profitable 
In The Southeast 


There is no better occupation 
for the Average Man thar 
Farming, and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should be carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 

ils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid 
You im the Selection of the 
Proper Location im Districts 
which Present Splendid Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities. In 
writing tell us What You Waat. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Indusirial A 
» Railway, and Mobile 


Washington, - - - - - 








Seuthern 
Ohio R. R. 
D.C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


[Saturday, 


April 23, 191% 








Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps, Cultivators, and some Gasoline En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
goods you are in need of. 


Get My Big Split-Hickory Book, Sure This Year 


F 


~ pry 125 Styles. 


Let Me Pay the Postage—Just Send Your Name 


START right out to show you saving, direct prices, 
and over 125 styles of Famous Split-Hickory 1910 Vehi- 

y clesand high-grade harness, by spending 8 cents postage 
to mail you my splendid 1910 Big, Free, cofr-illustrated 
Book of 8tyles. Select what you want—choice of trim- 
miugs and finish,etc.—made-to-order. Iship promptly on 


and large number of sales (over 150,000 buggies now) get 
the best grade of materials and work for 
you and save me on costs—you get my i 
? backed b 
2 Years’ Guarantee [ro i.2, 
exclusive vehicle and harness factory in 


Split Hickory 

Vehicles Sold 

Direct from 
Factory to 





{ 
HAY PRESS trcusandsin ase. Over 


smal! maker’s profit—b 


30 Days’ Free Road Test 
I canafford to do this because I know you'll be pleased 
—because my vehicles and harness are made right—be- 
cause I save you big money on prices by taking only one 


Home. 
30 Days’ Free 


the world. Write me today. 
H. C. Phelps, President. 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 





PETTY REID COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
my 
$3 400 sold in 8 months. For 10 years 
we've madethem. Shipped on 5 days’ H. C. PHELPS 
trial direct from factory. Write for booklet, | Manufacturer Split 
WATKIN Y PRESS CO., Atlante, Ge. Hickory Vehicles 








SAVE 265° AND UP ON PRICES | 


production Sta. 372, Columbus, 0. 


SASK 






































THE ONLY ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


FISH BROTHERS WAGON 


Made at Racine, Wisconsiv, and sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere, 
who Guarantee it to be the BEST WAGON MADE. It is and you want 
one. Write for illustrated literature and full information, to 


FISH BROS. WAGON CO., - Dept. 25, - Racine, Wis. 














COTTON GINNING MACHINERY, Engines and Boilers 


constitute ‘“THE GOOD MAKE THAT MAKES GOOD!” 

t,. The guarantee of our FACTORY and NAME backs up that quality which 
has “MADE” our name, bility, constructive perfection and 

\ advanced invention are characteristic of our output. Write imme- 

a. diately for full information before considering any other make, 
LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Caroline 








SAVES YOU 
$50 to $300 - 


Gave feomn $56 tc $300 by your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 
ww) 8 seal engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 
#s oa 3 make on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
eistory. Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
fos less than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 

All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
material in enormous quantities). 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he / 
can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 

can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 4 

ft out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced ‘ 


Sinlis hore-prves that ses for nrce an much and Tet hima Pe Se » 
be the judge Sell your poorest horse and buy a Get Galloway $s 
Biggest and Best 

FREE “42 BOOK 


SeH-P. Only $119.50 
In ENGINE 
‘Write today for my beautifu) aew 50-page Engine Book town 


eal 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable informet'ce 
showing how I make them and how you cam make more money ““"* 
gasoline engine on the farm. Write me— at S 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galtoway 4. 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, ‘ews 


GALLOWAY 








Gana Edger « 


By folding back the hinged arch 
the saws can be sharpened without remov- 
ing from the mandrel. The most conven- 
ient edger on the market. - 

Can be changed from right to left hand 
in ten minutes. Saws instantly adjustable, 
permitting lumber to be ripped full or 
scant. Large bearings, strong and sub- 
stantial frame. A veritable timeand money 
saver—ahead of all others. Send for catalog. 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 1260, Columbia, S. C. 
Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery”—Al! Kinds,—A1 Value. 











PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


N° WHERE in this country do they build buggies that 
will give the universal satisfaction that is found in 

the Piedmont—price taken into consideration, of 
course. No where iu the realm of buggy building is the 
same care and judgment exercised as in the Piedmont 
factory. Here every detail, from the selection of ma- 








terial to the finished 
buggy, is handled by 
experts. We have 
every advantage for 
the building of com- 
fortable, stylish and durable buggies, 
our location and facilities being un- 
equalled by any boly, in any section. 


Ask your dealer tu show you a 
Pied nont Buggy, or write us for 
handsome Illustrated catalog . 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 
Box 398 | MONROE, N. C. 




















Buy Your Wagon On An 
Investment Bdasis- 
Choose FromThe IHC Line 


OUR wagon must pay 
» you dividends. It should 
not bea source of trouble 
and expense. So we say— 
buy your wagon on an in- 
vestment basis. It’s the 
most profitable way in the 
end. 
An IHC wagon is a 
government bond wagon in- 
vestment. It williast longer 
—and do better service while it 
lasts—than any other make of 
wagon. It pays the biggest dividends. 
A cheap wagon is constructed in a cheap way, of 
cheap materials with cheap macninery, by cheap workmen. Such a wagon 
is expensive at any price—when you figure up its total cost. 
Thousands of business farmers have chosen from the I H C line. 
the surest way of getting the most wagon-service and Satisfaction. 


do well to choose one of these styles— 
Weber 


Columbus 
New Bettendorf Steel King 
Each is a quality wagon— 


The greatest wagon value in all America. 
built up to the high I H C standard—not down to any price. 

Don’t be misled by looks—or first price. For paint covers a multitude 
of wagon sins—and price is too often the only argument of a wagon maker. 

The best materials are used in the I HC line of wagons. The wood 
stock is the finest—air dried, seasoned and inspected at every step—even 
after the paint goeson. Spokes, hubs, skeins, box, axles, seat, all iron and 
in fact every part of an I H C wagon is as good as the widest experience, 
the best materials, the most skillful workmen and the latest improved ma- 
chinery can make it. Every part is equally good, equally true and equally 
strong. ‘There are no ‘‘weak spots’’ in the I H C line. 

The Weber is the King of All farm wagons, with 65 years of wagon 
experience back of it. The Columbus is a high grade, general purpose 
wagon suitable for all conditions of roads and climate where wood wagons 
are in use. The New Bettendorf is a steel gear wagon of great capacity and 
light draft, suited to any climate. The Steel King is an all steel wagon up 
to the I H C standard, and is rapidly gaining popularity. 

Be sure to call on the local International dealer. Get a pamphlet and 
let him show you one of these wagons. You will note the vast difference 
between wagons of the I HC line and all other wagons. If you prefer, 
write us direct for a booklet or any other information you want. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO - » « 


It’s 
You wilk. 


USA 


ty 
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LINE 


Rint 





